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For two centuries the novel has been the leading literary form. 
During the span of a single generation in the romantic period its 
dominance was successfully challenged by poetry, but in the 1830’s 
and 1840’s it recovered its old position, which has remained un- 
shaken until practically the present hour. But recently the unprece- 
dented sales of nonfictional works of various types has raised the ques- 
tion in many minds as to whether the long reign of the novel may not 
at last be approaching its close. 

When such works as Lancelot Hogben’s Mathematics for the Mil- 
lion and The Evolution of Physics by Albert Einstein and Leopold 
Infeld are listed among best sellers, Hogben’s book being, in spite of 
its title, stiff reading for anyone not a mathematician by birth or 
training, and the other volume dealing with theories which, but a 
few years ago, we were assured that only twelve men in the world 
could understand—when such wonders as these occur, one is forced 
to ask if some strange sea-change has not come over the supposedly 
light-hearted American reading public. To be sure, the still greater 
vogue of a monstrosity like How To Make Friends and Influence 
People, written by an author without the slightest conception of the 
meaning of disinterested friendship or permanent influence, may 


* Mr. Bates is a well-known American literary critic, author of The Biography of 
the Bible and The Story of the Supreme Court, and co-author of American Hurly-Burly. 
He has previously contributed studies of Galsworthy, T. S. Stribling, and Thomas 
Wolfe to the English Journal. 
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serve to restore in us the sobering realization that in America as else- 
where the fools greatly outnumber the wise men. In spite of such an 
exception as Mr. Dale Carnegie, however, it is unquestionably and 
amazingly true that nonfiction of the highest value has recently 
achieved in America a popularity heretofore attained by the novel 
alone. An inquiry into the causes and significance of this fact seems 
to be called for. 

At the outset, certain misconceptions should be brushed aside. 
The term “best seller” is much less definite in its meaning than those 
aloof from the publishing business are wont to suppose. Its sales 
connotation is quite different in fictional and nonfictional lists. In 
the weekly record published by the New York Herald-Tribune which 
gives the twenty best sellers in fiction and the twenty-five in non- 
fiction, even those novels that are at the bottom will probably en- 
joy a sale of at least twenty thousand during the year, whereas the 
nonfictional works in the same position may run to no more than 
three or four thousand. In other words, the nonfictional best-selling 
list really has little importance except as concerns the eight or ten 
works at the top. There, in the “upper brackets,” the disparity is 
much less; in each class, “the sky is the limit”; yet even there the 
sky is not the same distance from the earth in both cases. Taking the 
million and more copies of Gone with the Wind to represent the 
novelist’s ultimate heaven, the writer of nonfiction must be satisfied 
under the most favorable circumstances to climb only about half as 
high. That is, the highest fictional best seller has an audience which 
is roughly twice that of the highest nonfictional best seller, while 
the lowest fictional best seller has six or seven times the number of 
readers of the lowest nonfictional best seller. By printing the two 
lists as if they had the same significance, newspapers and magazines 
have unintentionally caused a deal of popular misapprehension. 

Let there then be no mistake. Even the poorest novel rarely fails 
to pay the expenses of publishing whereas many an excellent work 
of nonfiction meets that unmerited fate every year. The audience 
for fiction is still vastly greater than that for any other form of writ- 
ing. 

But this is not the whole story. On the other side, it should be 
noted that fiction seems to be undergoing a definite loss in prestige 
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and in durability. Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot 
were classics even in their own lifetimes; Irving, Poe, and Haw- 
thorne could reasonably hope to have readers a century after their 
deaths. Of what American novelist of the present day could the same 
be said? Can we be entirely confident that any of them will be read 
fifty years from now? Our doubts are not necessarily due to de- 
terioration in the quality of contemporary fiction. Regardless of that 
question, our novels seem condemned more and more to a merely 
ephemeral existence, the average life-span growing shorter and 
shorter, simply because each work is so quickly shoved out of sight, 
submerged in the ever mounting flood of its successors. 

The advantage of longevity has always lain with nonfiction, giving 
its usually impoverished writers a certain compensatory dignity, and 
this advantage is today possessed in full measure. Whereas a novel 
may easily lead a hectic life of publicity for three or six months 
and then disappear forever into the void, a work of nonfiction, with- 
out ever being a startling ‘‘success,’’ may often linger out its less 
romantic career for a decade or longer. Under these circumstances, 
the nonfiction writer may well feel that his influence and final im- 
portance are the greater of the two. 

If one turns to the number of titles published rather than to the 
number of copies sold, the results are somewhat surprising. The 
figures for 1937 given in the Publisher’s Weekly of January 15, 1938, 
show fiction, of course, leading every other group, with 1,896 titles 
(3 less than in 1936) and juvenile literature second with 936, but if 
we combine history’s 934 (a gain of 181 over the previous year) and 
biography’s 660, their total begins to approach that of fiction. Al- 
though our Puritan ancestors would have been grieved to foresee a 
time when religious books would occupy only fourth place, the 1937 
figures (811) show an increase of 101 over 1936, while to some of us 
it is still more gratifying to find that the 753 of sociology and eco- 
nomics represents a gain of 218. Poetry and drama (754) run neck 
and neck with economics and sociology, and then we drop to the 485 
of medicine and the 473 of general science. Unphilosophical America 
still publishes relatively few works of philosophy (152), cherishing 
games and sports (230) more highly. Nevertheless, even if we throw 
games and sports in with fiction and somewhat unfairly classify all 
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three as mere amusement literature, we discover that four-fifths of 
the total output is devoted to more serious subjects. 

Most important of all is the distinctly new character of this serious 
literature since the World War. Before that, nonfiction was largely 
a literature of scholars, by scholars, and for scholars. College pro- 
fessors seemed to write for the benefit of other college professors, or 
at most for those also who ought to be, might be, or would like to 
be college professors. American universities, dominated by German 
ideals, turned out authors by the score devoted to the principle that 
the first qualification of a serious writer was that he should never 
have learned how to write. Stylistic grace, if not considered pre- 
cisely as the sign of a wicked heart, was regarded as at least suf- 
ficient indication of an empty head. In the days of Albert Bushnell 
Hart, orthodox historians looked askance at John Fiske because his 
works were actually interesting to read. In the professional snob- 
bishness of the period, to be “popular” was the one unforgivable sin. 

There were exceptions, of course, like William James, and in the 
first decade of the new century a stout generation of journalists— 
the “muckrakers’’—succeeded in restoring an unacademic reality 
to the writing of contemporary history, but the great change did 
not occur until after the World War. Then an increasingly large 
group of serious writers suddenly appeared who engaged with full 
self-consciousness in what may be called literary mass production. 

The fact that the number of college graduates had more than 
trebled since the beginning of the century was probably one cause of 
the new phenomenon. Without overestimating the literary taste of 
college students, their avowed preference for the Saturday Evening 
Post and Liberty is enough to check any delusions on that score, 
and granting the justice of most of the criticisms that have been 
leveled against our so-called “educational system,” it still remains 
true that our colleges do offer an opportunity for one to obtain an 
education there if he is so disposed and that a by no means negligible 
minority of the students do take some advantage of that opportun- 
ity. It is therefore not unreasonable to assume that there was a very 
considerable nucleus of college-bred readers among the thousands 
who were ready to welcome the new type of literature. 

The exact coincidence in time, however, would seem to indicate 
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that the World War itself was the major cause. The war unmis- 
takably revealed that the world was a much more sinister place than 
had been supposed. The beautiful ideal “democracy” for which men 
had given their lives by the million was shown to have little in com- 
mon with the shabby patchwork substitutes that masqueraded in 
its garb on earth. Human beings had defeated the confidence that 
men had had in themselves for well-nigh a century. The immediate 
and most apparent result was a temporary disgust with all political 
panaceas and the famous “return to normalcy” of the Harding 
period—which, as the sequel showed, meant merely a return to 
normal political graft and business corruption. But beneath this dis- 
couraging surface, other tides of thought were in motion. An obscure 
but powerful conviction was spreading that it is all important for us 
to learn more about the strange sort of animals that we really are. 
This supplied the essential creative urge behind the new literature. 

Biographers were the first to recognize the new spirit. Following 
the extraordinary popular success of Lytton Strachey’s Queen Vic- 
toria, which revealed the existence of a huge audience eager for the 
kind of fresh outlook brought by that book, a new school of biog- 
raphy arose almost overnight. Disillusioned, keenly analytical, and 
possessed of the resources of modern psychology, the biographers set 
themselves the task of re-creating and revaluing the personalities 
with whom they dealt in the light of heredity, early environment, 
mother-fixations, organic inferiority, social inhibitions, economic 
situations, using any and every device likely to throw light on their 
subjects. 

Writing for a mass audience, the new biographers made use of 
fictional technique wherever possible. To be interesting—an aim all 
but completely neglected in the old biography—quickly became the 
first requirement. This often involved an overstriving for the star- 
tling beginning, overemphasis on dramatic incident, the invention of 
imaginary conversations, and the exercise of the novelist’s preroga- 
tive of omniscence with regard to the inner thoughts of his char- 
acters. The enormously popular creations of Emil Ludwig illus- 
trated virtually all these tendencies. Under the Ludwigian impetus 
the new biography seemed for a time to be on the point of forgetting 
its original purpose of enlightened revaluation and to be about to 
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lapse into a kind of mongrel pseudo-romance without the merits of 
either genuine fiction or genuine fact. It is to the credit of American 
authors and audiences that this dangerous reef was eventually 
weathered with no more literary shipwrecks than there were. 

An amusing and lingering by-product of the introduction of fic- 
tional techniques in nonfiction may be seen in the fanciful titles af- 
fected by many biographers and by even some writers of history. 
The aim has been to convert the title from a simple descriptive name 
which would inform the public of the subject of the work into a sort 
of inflaming advertisement that would lure the prospective buyer 
into purchasing the book regardless of its subject. Sometimes the 
unconventional titles have served, it is true, to indicate the author’s 
way of approach, as, for example, Woodward’s Meet General Grant 
and Lewis Browne’s That Man Heine seem to announce at the outset 
the authors’ determination to treat their subjects as simple human 
beings rather than as heroes. So, too, Bulwark of the Republic, the 
title of Burton Hendrick’s “biography of the Constitution,” ade- 
quately suggests the author’s relatively conservative attitude in the 
treatment of his theme, though without the subtitle one familiar 
with American mythology might be uncertain before reading 
whether the Bulwark would turn out to be the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, the Supreme Court, the Army and 
Navy, or possibly the Republican party. A similar vagueness is 
likely to inhere in any fancifully descriptive title, however apt it 
may be seen to be after the reading, as in the case of Odell Shepard’s 
Pedlar’s Progress, a biography of Bronson Alcott, or Fleta Springer’s 
According to the Flesh, a life of Mrs. Eddy. Too often such titles are 
so general as to be entirely devoid of specific meaning. Who was The 
Great Mouthpiece, or who The Terrible Siren? America has abounded 
in terrible sirens and great mouthpieces; Victoria Woodhull and 
William J. Fallon had no monopoly of such picturesque roles. To 
do authors justice, it should be added that the prevalence of these 
rather absurd mansard-roof titles is due mainly to the pressure of 
publishers who, in spite of ample evidence to the contrary, still seem 
to believe that a strikingly impressive title has some connection with 
a strikingly impressive sale. 

Another more distressing phase of the new mass appeal in serious 
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literature is the opposite tendency, popularized by Hendrik Van 
Loon’s earlier writings, to carry simplicity almost to the point of 
childishness. Van Loon himself possesses a warmth and graciousness 
that make his manner seem merely the expression of a natural 
wholesome eagerness for the widest possible understanding and 
agreement, while his apparent simplicity harbors so many shrewd 
observations as to give it a definitely Van Loonish quality all its 
own. His imitators, however, have been less fortunate. The most 
recent example is Roger Burlingame’s March of the Iron Men (note 
the fanciful title), in which a valuable history of American invention 
and industry is nearly ruined by the forced attempt to write in words 
of one syllable. If anything is evident in our new serious literature 
it is that there is no necessity to write down to the American public 
in order to win its favor. 

It may safely be said that on the whole the new serious literature 
has successfully outgrown or avoided the main dangers implicit in 
the impact of fiction upon it. In the larger view, that impact has 
been all to the good. The demand that serious literature arouse the 
reader’s interest, show the relevance of its subject matter to human 
life today, and, as it were, prove its own right to existence on every 
page as it goes along has unquestionably made for better writing, 
without in the least interfering with scholarship. In 1920, the year in 
which The Outline of History by H. G. Wells appeared—the first 
work to carry the new methods with vast success into that field— 
his accomplishment was the chief topic of discussion among the 
members at the annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, a sufficient indication that precisely the same work may inter- 
est the common man and the scholar. Which, if one stops to think 
of it, is natural, since the scholar is only a better educated common 
man, and the common man is potentially, either in himself or in 
his descendants, already the scholar. 

On the whole, the new serious literature has been true to its initial 
aim of revision and revaluation. The revision of American history 
which has occurred in the present century has been so great that 
it is hardly too much to say that nineteenth-century works in that 
domain—with a few great exceptions—are now almost as obsolete 
as are the scientific textbooks of the same period. That the Puritan 
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rule in Massachusetts represented oligarchical rather than demo- 
cratic principles; that the American Revolution was essentially a 
civil war; that the constitutional convention was counter-revolution- 
ary rather than a continuation of the Revolution; that the United 
States was decisively beaten in the military actions of the War of 
1812 and was saved by its diplomats, not its soldiers; that the war be- 
tween the states was, like others, mainly an economic struggle; that 
the Spanish-American War was totally unnecessary to accomplish 
its objectives—all these shocking propositions, not yet adequately 
embodied in textbooks, where there is usually a cultural lag of ten 
or twenty years, are now definitely a part of the permanent historical 
record. The roll of our latter-day historians, including the names of 
Charles Beard, James Truslow Adams (in his earlier works), Carl 
Becker, Jameson, Van Tine, Morrison, and numerous others who 
might be mentioned, is one of which any nation could well be proud. 

On the biographical side, there are few important American 
figures of the past whose characters and achievements have not been 
subjected to revaluation by writers of the new school. Obviously, 
the field is not inexhaustible, and after twenty years of tillage the soil 
is beginning to grow thin. Last year there was a falling off in the 
number of biographies published, and this tendency may be expected 
to continue. Meanwhile, however, biography has been definitely re- 
stored to the place of honor it held among the Greeks, with whom 
both history and biography were accepted as distinguished arts. 
Amid many ephemeral writings, The Ordeal of Mark Twain by Van 
Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford’s life of Herman Melville, Sand- 
burg’s Abraham Lincoln, Claude Bowers’ works on Jefferson, and 
the long list of books by Allan Nevins (where for once the Pulitzer 
prizes have not gone astray)—these, and many others, are perma- 
nent additions to American letters. 

Biographical approach was first carried into other fields than 
politics and literature by Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy (1926), 
where at the time it met with much resistance. To hint that philoso- 
phers were human beings whose views might be influenced like those 
of other mortals by their personal experiences, social standing, or 
economic position was regarded by a certain class of professional 
philosophers as highly sacrilegious. The work was decried as a 
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“popular vulgarization”’ of a noble subject, and its success was ex- 
plained (like that of The Lost Puritan more recently) by the desire 
of literary snobs—especially women—to have a distinguished- 
looking book to expose unread on drawing-room tables. The ex- 
planation was disproved by the fact that the sales of classical works 
in philosophy were notably increased as a direct result of Durant’s 
book, showing that it had aroused a genuine and enduring interest in 
its subject. The contemptuous notion that the great American pub- 
lic could not possibly understand or enjoy The Story of Philosophy 
has been fully discredited by the popularity of many far more diffi- 
cult works since its time. 

A further important advance was made when Paul de Kruif 
adopted the biographical method in those studies of modern medi- 
cine which started the still growing popular interest in a field hither- 
to forbidden ground to the layman. The conventional attitude of 
physicians since the time of Hippocrates had been that they be- 
longed to a secret order whose commands should be unquestioningly 
obeyed. The very name “patient”? suggests the passive role im- 
posed upon medical victims who were supposed to follow a variant 
of the Tennysonian ideal: 

Theirs not to question why; 
Theirs but to be patient and die. 

But doctors have latterly broken the rule of silence so frequently 
with such pronounced popular success that today there is a super- 
stition abroad among editors to the effect that a medical narrative 
(either fact or fiction) is about the “‘safest bet in the great gamble 
of the publishing business.”’ Those physicians who have not volun- 
tarily come out into the open are being forced to do so in the struggle 
over “socialized medicine.” In order to defend their own position 
of professional isolation even the conservatives are forced to abandon 
it to the extent of making a desperate appeal for public support. 

The time for professional isolation is over. In law as in medicine 
traitors have appeared in the ranks—men more concerned to ad- 
vance the public welfare than to preserve the special privileges of 
their own professional group. Books like Jerome Frank’s Law and 
the Modern Mind or Thurman Arnold’s Folklore of Capitalism are 
certain to be followed by many others in the same vein. 
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Thus there has developed in America in the last twenty years a 
mighty many-sided literary movement in which author and audi- 
ence have collaborated to an extent hitherto unknown in history. 
The resultant literature has been an attempt to satisfy on the widest 
scale the crying need felt by all—authors and public alike—for the 
utmost possible information in regard to the perilous world, animate 
and inanimate, in which human beings have their abode. It is ad- 
mittedly “literature of knowledge” rather than “literature of 
power.” For the first time Americans have realized that knowledge 
and understanding are more important than vague good intentions. 
Moans that the “modern temper” does not permit Shakespearian 
tragedy, Miltonic epic, Shelleyesque lyrics, or even Victorian fiction 
are all beside the point. To each generation its proper task. Recent- 
ly, as the writer pointed out in his article on Thomas Wolfe in the 
English Journal for September, 1937, there has appeared in American 
writing a strong drift away from the materialistic naturalism of the 
twenties. But there has been no endeavor to escape from the larger 
realistic pattern. The effort of Wolfe, the other southern writers, 
and all our regionalists and historical novelists of any standing has 
still been the same—to comprehend the actual meaning of America— 
what we really are, what we really want, and how to achieve what 
we want. 

The movement represents, in short, a determined effort on every 
front to make democracy work. At last we realize that democracy 
cannot stand still. It must either go forward or perish. For even 
political democracy to survive it must develop into an economic and 
educational democracy wherein both material goods and the goods 
of the mind are shared among all. Our contemporary literature has 
been a valiant attempt to meet the need. This is the ultimate mean- 
ing of recent trends. If our hopes of democratic culture are destined 
to brutal extinction, as has already occurred with older and more 
learned peoples, at least we shall not die ingloriously without having 
fought. 
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| i WHERE DOES ENGLISH COME IN? 


ED. S. FULCOMER™ 


[This is the question which is raised by frequent visitors, among them 
English teachers, who spend but a single period in the twelfth grade of 
the Lincoln School.] 


A large room with sunshine coming through blue curtains; large 
tables painted the color of grape juice; painted chairs of cheerful 
red; a mural depicting youth in a chaotic modern world; a pot of 

ivy against a pilaster; flowers and plants in the windows and upon 
the desks; a bulletin board gay with the bright bulletins of the 
: recent book fair; and, through an open door, shelves piled high with 
| magazines and books—this is the sight which greets the visitor to 
Room 332 in the Lincoln School of Teachers College where the 
: twelfth grade meets for a double period daily to study contemporary 
7 American life. The class has not yet arrived, so, having read the 
legend beside the mural, he wanders past the windows facing the 
park to the open door. Pushed out of the way into a corner is a 
teacher’s desk. Its disorder is caused by piles of manuscript, clip- 
pings from newspapers, and the latest literary review sections of 
| papers and periodicals. There is a copy of John Brown’s Body, 
Our Times, My Antonia, It Can’t Happen Here, and We Move in 
New Directions. All have tabs protruding, obviously for speedy ref- 

erence. 

Still no class. The closet looks inviting. It is brightly lighted, 

painted a soft white, with wide shelves reaching toward the ceiling. 

Here are Fortune, Life, Building America, Current History, Atlantic 

Monthly, New Masses, New Yorker, Time, Harper’s, Forum, Reader’s 

Digest, Stage, New Republic, Scholastic, Herald Tribune “Books,” 

Saturday Review of Literature, National Geographic—files kept up to 

date, and well used, as the disordered piles show. But there are 

books too: a shelf of histories and biographies, new ones well re- 

* Mr. Fulcomer is a member of the staff of Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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membered by the critics; a shelf of poetry and anthologies; another 
shelf of plays and drama, and one of essays and short stories; a 
long line of novels and volumes of literary criticism. Finally, in the 
center and easily accessible are the textbooks on rhetoric and com- 
position from which an English teacher might close her eyes and 
select a suitable ‘‘skills” text. This closet is obviously the workshop 
of the class. 

Sudden bursts of war songs fill the room, and our visitor turns 
from the shelves to see that the class is arriving. They are returning 
from the music-room where they have been singing in parts the 
great war songs of the American republic. Strains of “Green Grow 
the Lilacs,” “Yankee Doodle,” and “Oh, How I Hate To Get Up 
in the Morning” are intermingled as the forty-five boys and girls 
who make up the class take their places at the large tables. Some 
of the girls hum snatches of an original political campaign song 
which has caught their fancy. 

This experience is part of a study of propaganda materials upon 
which the class is engaged. They have felt, however vicariously, in 
the emotional sweep of these war songs the appeal of such music to 
an uncritical public in a time of national stress. Yesterday they 
looked at cartoons as materials of mass education; last night they 
listened to a radio broadcast and have expressed their reactions to its 
message in their own simple cartoons, now tacked upon the bulletin 
boards; today they will listen to Mrs. Gimmitch and General Edge- 
ways wax ironically noble about a Vermont Chamber of Commerce 
banquet table as the instructor reads from It Can’t Happen Here 
and leads a discussion of propaganda novels. There are progapanda 
movies to be seen and discussed, and already some of the group are 
reading propaganda plays. One of the girls refers to a clipping from 
the book review section of the New York Times, and the period ends 
as the girl reads from the review of Ruth Lechlitner’s Tomorrow’s 
Phoenix. 

“Very interesting,’’ comments our visitor to the instructor who 
has been guiding the discussion, ‘‘but where does English come in? 
This is really social studies, isn’t it? When do they get Thoreau, 
Emerson, Whittier, and Poe? Do these children lose all contact with 
the golden stream of English literature? How about Shakespeare? 
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When and where and what do they write? What theme subjects 
will be given as a result of this discussion? Or do you handle only 
their oral expression?” 

What answers can I give to this patient visitor? He feels that his 
problem is different from mine because, in preparing his students for 
college, he must teach English literature in the twelfth grade. In 
reality his problem is mine for every boy and girl in this class plans 
to enter college upon the completion of his work at Lincoln. How- 
ever, since life in contemporary America is really our interest, it 
will become the basis for our work. Consequently, expression 
through written language must take its place beside painting, model- 
ing, music, the theater, and the dance. When writing seems to be 
the best way of reflecting the student’s thought or emotion, he will 
be urged to write; but there will be little writing as an exercise in 
either expression or skills if some less ‘‘respectable” means of ex- 
pression may offer greater satisfaction. Literary materials will be 
selected for the understanding of contemporary problems which they 
will bring to the student, not because they are the outstanding ex- 
amples of a certain literary period. We may not “study” a text of 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, but we shall see a production upon the 
stage of one of these living dramas, whether it be a bare-stage pro- 
duction of Julius Caesar or a more conventional production of Ham- 
let or A Comedy of Errors. The motion picture, the art gallery, and 
the studio may give an interpretation of American life which is more 
meaningful than the printed page. Student reaction and apprecia- 
tion of certain of these experiences may provide rich sources of 
written expression, but certainly the primary purpose of the experi- 
ence is not to provide motivation for themes or “creative” writing. 

What students read they will largely select for themselves from 
a list compiled by previous students, from what critical reviews 
offer, and from what their individual interests are. There will al- 
ways be enough in common to furnish that bond which English 
teachers have always sought as a basis for common understanding. 
In order that the most interesting and vital experiences in literature 
may be suggested to future groups, the reading lists are revised at 
the end of each year by the students themselves. The list used this 
year represents the group judgment of last year’s class; already 
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changes are indicated for next year’s work. But visitors have fre- 
quently indicated that if they were to work with the class, their 
participation would have to begin with a generous block of reading 
which “they had always meant to do but never got around to.”” The 
learning process is, therefore, not confined to these adolescents; the 
staff, too, must remain alive to new aspects of literary production. 
This is equally true in music, art, economics, politics, and science. 

It is interesting to compare the reading list? in use in the class this 
year with the “List of 100 Notable Books, 1936” (New Republic, 
December 9, 1936), or those recommendations for ““A Home Library 
of 500 Selected Books” (New York Times National Book Fair, 1937). 
The similarity of many items demonstrates the maturity and 
breadth of interest of our twelfth-grade students at the time they 
were making the study. These books seemed to them to be the 
“best” books for the study of their own times. The list has no merit 
beyond this service to the class. 

There is much reading aloud by staff members, particularly of 
lyric poetry, the essay, and the drama. Choral reading is practiced; 
radio sketches are presented over the microphone. The forum and 
panel method of discussion give opportunity for oral presentation 
of organized material as well as for the extempore speech which 
panel discussion brings. Some of us go weekly to America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, and discussion of the issues brought to us by 
the radio is frequent and lively. ‘‘Where does English come in?” It 
is never out! And how clearly is the insistence upon expression and 
not upon the “handmaiden” aspects of English only an overview of 
the whole year’s work will show. 

“But, where does their real English work come in?’’ inquires 
our interested visitor, apparently forgetful of a fast-fleeting lunch 
period. “I mean, can your students write, and spell, and punctuate 
as well as read? Do they get adequate preparation for college Eng- 
lish work?” 

“Yes,” unhesitatingly replies the instructor, basing his opinion 
upon the records of standardized tests and the grades of previous 
classes now attending some thirty colleges widely scattered across 
the United States. The median score for this class in the Iowa Silent 


2 Book list appended. 
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Reading Test in both comprehension and rate places them in the 
high fourteenth-grade level; in the Cross English Test, Form A, the 
norm is 150, certainly adequate for their maturity; in the De Boer 
College Qualifications Test in Reading the norm was 84. To date, 
the college reports of the last three years have recorded but one 
failure in Freshman English; but as the result of placement tests 
many students went immediately into literature classes without 
pausing for the Freshman composition courses. Where students 
need help in improvement of skills, individual attention is given; 
when the needs or desires in this area are met, emphasis is placed 
elsewhere. 

For those students with special talent or interest in creative writ- 
ing, the Lincoln School offers special courses. But that creative writ- 
ing also appears in these experimental courses, a short extract from 
poetical sequences will attest. This year many of these students will 
contribute to Lincoln Lore, the literary journal of the school, and 
fourteen members of this year’s class have had articles, news stories, 
and editorials appearing in the weekly newspaper, Highlights. The 
Lincolnian, the school annual, will be a class project this year. 

But beyond the immediate problems of getting ready for college, 
of acquiring writing techniques, and of getting into print in the 
school journals, there is always the larger vision of understanding 
and appreciating general aspects of contemporary life, particularly 
the aesthetic elements of this life. We have yet no adequate evalua- 
tion of the success or failure of this venture; some of us are doubtful 
if pencil and paper tests can do more than reflect a change in atti- 
tude. But continuing in college, and functioning throughout life, 
we hope to maintain this awareness of what is being done by the 
best of our contemporaries in the arts and sciences; and this aware- 
ness will recognize not only the reflection of present culture but its 
roots in the past. 

In the “going-back” process, in the search for the “roots” of 
modern culture, students soon get a new vision of the word “mod- 
ern.”’” Emily Dickinson may be as “modern” as Sara Teasdale; Walt 
Whitman, as Hart Crane or E. E. Cummings; Thoreau becomes as 
timely as Beebe. The more inclusive their search, the greater their 
satisfaction—the real value, perhaps, of education. Last year the 
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daughter of a newspaper man became interested in Bryant. Her 
search provided a rich treasure in poetry, journalism, and in the 
changing patterns of American life as reflected in both of these. Yet 
Bryant is generally not considered a “‘contemporary”’ American. 

Much of our discussion comes from the reading and study of ex- 
positional materials in economics and sociology. But we read critical 
materials and attempt evaluations in literature and art, making the 
search for understanding through clarity and precision of expression 
a constant factor. (That this process may be of service in college 
was attested by an able paper read before the School and College 
Conference on English two years ago.) 

“Where does English come in?” ‘‘Where doesn’t it come in?’’ There 
is not a single experience that the English teacher finds desirable 
for which we do not provide opportunity. To those students who 
can profit most from them, abundant writing and re-creative experi- 
ences are offered; where greater satisfaction is to be found through 
achievement in another medium, such a medium is acceptable. We 
have set our faces against the course in the history of English litera- 
ture with examples not only because we feel that college courses 
give this survey work with greater satisfaction to the student but 
also because we want students leaving high school to be aware and 
informed about the life about them as they see it in print, upon the 
stage and on the screen, in the museum, and in the structural forms 
of our mechanized life. We do question the value of certain “‘clas- 
sics”’ for all our students, but in this year’s class one girl is reading 
Scott with great enthusiasm and our complete approval. The aims 
of our study are to open as many doors to understanding as possible, 
to arouse interests which can be fostered and developed. There is 
nothing novel in that aim for any teacher of English. 

We think of English—in the subject-matter sense—largely in 
terms of expression and communication. So the cinema, the radio, 
the theater, and the museum are important to our purpose. As in 
real life, we see more, talk more, write less. How thoughtful that 
writing may be is attested by this fragment from a long poem called 
“American Saga,” the term paper—if you like—of a boy upon the 
completion of his study. 
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WHERE DOES ENGLISH COME IN? 


FROM AN AMERICAN SAGA 
DROUGHT 


Noon finds us a dusty place. 

Land grown sterile and free of air 

And the clearness of our young vision 

Is a blur on the wind and scrawl through a page. 
Though in this noon of heat 

We are a large and confounded country— 

Yet the air will be ripe where we are 
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(Though now the dust blows over us and we are a lost people) 


And the ground fertile 
And out of our restlessness will be a richness: 
We are young and loud 
We are both much and little: 
Already are our skulls shapely 
And the eyes of our faces sure 
And our throats keen against‘the wind 
.... The land under us is worn and conglomerate. 
The wild colt wilderness is harnessed now, subdued 
And the hills west of the Mississippi a crowded place. 
Yet are we lost, oh, lost in our ways. 
This is a broad full land this America— 
But we have forgot our lusts 
And the time of our youth— 
It is no longer green in the memory. 
We are grown sterile, shrill... .. 
We are against a new wilderness that is among us 


And grows in the forgotten places of the American heart. . 


In the clear dawn let us arise 

We shall march against this fresh wilderness. 
For we are of many tongues and peoples 

We are the seed and the harvest 

Our strength is various and diverse... . . 
Now in our victorious youth 

We will have a sure success: 

Since our blood is young 

And we are the making of a new land. 


—Hurp HATFIELD 
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REALISM IN COMPOSITION 


MARY KING DAVENPORT" 


Discussions in which the pupils are vitally interested frequently 
border on questionable topics, so the teachers’ reluctance about using 
them is easy to understand. That such material can be used even 
with a problem group, however, the writer once had opportunity to 
discover. 

A Sophomore composition class of thirty-five had been selected 
on the basis of their remarkable ability to learn nothing. The group 
included: 

12 who had frequently failed in previous semesters, but were taking the course 
for the first time 
9 who had had it once 
10 who had had it twice 
2 who had had it three times 
1 who had had it four times 
1 who had had it five times 
Eighty-eight per cent had had to repeat the work of the previous 
semester. 

There was no mistake in the use of English that they did not 
make. Work that would keep the average class busy for a week they 
would declare done in five minutes. 

When they were asked to tell why they were there, they agreed 
that they had come to learn to use better English; when asked 
whether they cared at all about doing so, the general opinion seemed 
to be that they would like to but that it was no use because they 
never could learn ‘‘that grammar” and “them verbs.” 

They agreed that, if their speech were to improve, they would 
have to practice talking and writing. An agreement was reached 
whereby each promised to try if the material used were the most 
interesting that could be found. They were surprised that there was 
a possibility of their passing without learning grammar. “Getting 
by” had its appeal. 


tA teacher of English in the John H. Reagan Senior High School, Houston, Tex. 
739° 
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Let it be said here that the work did not proceed so smoothly in 
practice as may appear from this writing. Many were the days when 
the whole seemed a failure. 

The articles selected for the early discussions were vividly realistic 
tales from the quality magazines, for they had to have worthy 
models. The first was a true story of a hurricane off the coast of 
Cuba.? They knew the fear of such storms, as do all who live in the 
Gulf Coast country. Explanations and discussions accompanied the 
reading, which was stopped as soon as interest was thoroughly 
aroused, and was carried on again only after each had attempted to 
write a passable version of what he had heard. Corrections had to 
be written in, not just indicated, and there was much copying and re- 
copying. The more rapid ones would help the slow so they could find 
out what happened next. 

Other selections included a story of a trip across the Sahara in a 
truck;3 the courage of an eight-year-old Swedish girl whose mother 
sickened and died, leaving three younger children in her care on a 
lonely mountain in mid-winter;‘ the fear for the life of a baby when 
its mother died at sea leaving no food for it other than four cans of 
condensed milk ;5 the heartbreak when there was no sale for the fine 
crop of peaches that the share-cropper had raised;° the despair of a 
boy who had tramped for a year and had returned home to find 
poverty worse than that from which he had fled.’ 

When the pupils began telling their own experiences, interest in- 
creased. One of the more desirable tales was told by a boy who had 
found a mangled dog in a ditch and had mercifully killed it. Another 
boy in the class, who had been with him, had not had the courage to 
kill it because the dog’s eyes had looked at him so pitifully. A third 
boy told of finding a woman’s body hanging from a tree near their 
bayou swimming hole. 

The majority of their tales were more difficult to handle. They 


2 Garland Rotch, “Wreck and Rescue.” 

30. Tweedy, “Sands of the Sahara.” 

4 Katherine Peabody Girling, “When Hannah Var Eight Yar Old.” 
5 Bill Adams, ‘“The Sailmaker’s Yarn.” 

6 Katherine Ball Ripley, “What’s a Man To Do?” 

7 Jo Pagano, “Disinherited.” 
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told of having bummed their way across country, often hungry and 
cold, of pulling trolleys off the wire, of breaking property, and of 
stealing flowers. One told of having taken an older brother’s car 
without permission. He had run red lights and had almost knocked a 
man down. He had finally been arrested for driving in the third 
traffic lane. 
In handling such material, the teacher cannot forget that the pu- 
pils must realize their social responsibility ; but, if the class senses the 
teacher’s disapproval, they will at once suppress their experience and 
feeling. The class situation cannot be determined in advance; so the 
method of handling the material must develop out of the situation 
itself. 
The procedure included: 

. Analysis of the situation 

. Recognition of the possible effects of such action 

. Development of esprit de corps 

. Development of group judgment 

. Recognition of neutrality and fair-mindedness of teacher 

. Contribution of additional information by the teacher after the group de- 
cision 


An & WwW 


For example, the boy who had driven so recklessly was asked what 
the third traffic lane was and why there was a law against driving 
there. He was surprised that he should be asked so simple a ques- 
tion, but he explained, obviously pleased that he knew something 
that the teacher did not know. By the time he was through, the dan- 
ger was clear and he appeared less a hero. When a second boy told of 
a gruesome accident which he had witnessed—no bloody detail was 
omitted—the hero’s glory had departed. Other subjects discussed in- 
cluded the possible profits and difficulties in such occupations as re- 
pairing shoes, making brooms, and running beer parlors. 

When toward the end of the term some of the boys began to ask 
reasons for corrections that they had had to make over and over, 
they were given the names of the simpler word patterns with which 
they had become familiar. 

Twenty-three out of the thirty-five were still in school at the end 
of the semester and were passed. The record of the next year showed 
that twenty-three passed English with other teachers the next fall 
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and four repeated English the following spring. The fall course 
stressed reading, but the spring course again stressed composition. 

The fact that the majority did not again become consistent re- 
peaters is evidence that realism in composition gives point, interest, 
and purpose to class work. The misfit in the English composition 
class is the one whose independent experiences have given him a 
knowledge of how different life is from that which is going on in the 
average classroom. 

Youth is not thrilled by knowing that “‘he”’ is nominative and that 
“‘him”’ is objective. Who is going to be enthusiastic about writing a 
theme on “It Pays To Be Honest” when his experience has often 
been to the contrary? The English class is for him a world that is un- 
real and senseless, one which has, so far as he can see, no practical 
use for his purposes. He is in the front lines of the battle for exist- 
ence. He wants to know how he can arrange a safe place for himself. 


CAN WE HELP TO CREATE AN AMERICAN 
RENAISSANCE? 


RACHEL DAVIS-DvBOIS* 


A nation is not a nation until it has a culture which deserves and receives 
affection and reverence from the people themselves. Our culture in this country 
has been largely borrowed or sectional or local; what we need now to draw us 
together and make us a nation is a flowering of the national arts, a flowering of 
the old forces in this new soil, a renaissance of our own.? 


Must this needed renaissance wait upon blind forces which are 
just as likely to kill its growth as to encourage it, or can it be planned 
and gradually brought about by the intelligent use of the forces of 
social control? 

Careful observers can detect a gradual turning-away from laissez 
faire in industry to an era of social planning.’ It is hoped that this 


t Consultant on intercultural education for the U.S. Office of Education. 

2 Maxwell Anderson, ‘‘The Arts as Motive Power,’’ New York Times, October 17, 
1937- 

3See Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937). 
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movement toward social planning will include also the less tangible 
but no less real or important side of our culture—that of the arts. 

Today, out of the world’s social milling, is springing in answer to 
this hope a new science, “the science of human relations,’’* and 
those who are devoted to it may be called “‘social engineers.” They 
believe that social goals can be set up and slowly worked toward if 
the social processes are understood and intelligently used. 

These social engineers, however, are helpless—in so far as the 
building of a cultural renaissance is concerned—without the creative 
artists in literature, music, art, and the dance. It is these artists 
who in their highest moments sense the new goals and by their art 
play upon the imaginations of other individuals until enough emo- 
tional energy is generated to make them do what it takes to build 
the world as-it-ought-to-be in the midst of things-as-they-are. 

But just as the social engineer is helpless without the creative 
artist, so the creative artist is unable to bring about this renaissance 
in any planned way without the aid of the social engineer. Indeed, 
without the social engineer, the artist is too often a voice crying in 
the wilderness. We have an example of this in one area of creative 
activity—that of architecture. It was Louis Sullivan and, later, his 
disciple, Frank Lloyd Wright, who set up the new goal in archi- 
tecture: ‘Form follows function.” Left to laissez faire, it was a long 
while, and only after the prestige of having been accepted in Europe, 
before the new goal became generally accepted and functional in 
American art. Art teachers throughout the country, not realizing 
that they should be prophets as well as priests, merely preserved the 
classic art tradition and did little to point the way to the new goal; 
nor did the home economics teachers point to the new art forms in 
the decoration of the home. 

Maxwell Anderson carries this point further: 


. ...+ There is only one condition that makes possible a Bach, an Aeschylus 
or a Michelangelo—it is a national interest in and enthusiasm for the art he 
practices..... The supreme artist is only the apex of a pyramid; the pyramid 
itself must be built of artists and art lovers, apprentices and craftsmen so 
deeply imbued with a love for the art they follow or practice that it has become 
for them a means of communication with whatever has been found highest and 


4See Mark A. May, ‘‘Is There a Science of Human Relations?”’ Family, XVII 
No. 5 (July, 1936), 139-44. 
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most admirable in the human spirit. . . . . If the time arrives when our young 
men and women lose their extravagant faith in the dollar and turn to the arts 
we may then become a great nation, nurturing great artists of our own, proud of 
our own culture and unified by that culture into a civilization worthy of our 
unique place on this rich and lucky continent between its protecting seas.s 

We believe that it is the social engineer who can help the mass 
of young people “‘turn away from their extravagant faith in the dol- 
lar and turn to the arts,’”’ and that teachers of social studies as well 
as of literature and the arts may, by synthesizing their efforts toward 
the new goal, become those social engineers at this critical time in 
the history of our democracy. 

A cultural renaissance depends on a lively spirit of creativity in 
| the arts. Real art grows out of experience. The art of a nation then 
should spring from the experience of all the elements which make 
up that nation. Our lack of creativity today is caused by our long 
denial of the experiences of large numbers of individuals who are a 
part of us. Our social worlds continue to frown upon people for 
being what they are or for expressing what they feel. A few indi- 
viduals, of course, rise above this denial. Jim Tully, for instance, 
was able, by defiance, to make these worlds accept his hobo ex- 
perience. James Weldon Johnson took Negro sermons which pre- 
viously had been laughed at and produced his classic ‘“‘God’s Trom- 
bones.” Louis Adamic accepted his background and gave the 
world A Native’s Return. But for every Jim Tully, James Weldon 
Johnson, and Louis Adamic, there are millions of first- and second- 
generation individuals who, because of the denial of their heritage, 
are so ashamed of their backgrounds that they become parts of a dull 
mass of uncreative citizens. 

This condition exists everywhere in America. Indeed, the normal 
community in the United States is made up of people with many 
different cultural experiences. Of our one hundred and twenty-five 
millions, some thirty millions are only one generation removed from 
Europe, and many more millions are from the black and yellow 
races. These people are not concentrated only in our large cities. 
Woofter® says that two-thirds of our counties are heterogeneous. 


5 Op. cit. 
*T. J. Woofter, Jr., “The Status of Racial and Ethnic Groups,” Recent Social 
Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933), I, 553 ff. 
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Yet, although the individuals that make up our cities and counties 
rub elbows on the streets, their most meaningful experiences go on 
behind closed doors. 

Although there can be no one key to these doors, no one answer 
to such a complex social problem—that of so synthesizing our cul- 
tural elements in a dynamic and creative way that a renaissance will 
emerge—yet the first step which must be taken if we are to trans- 
late these meaningful cultural experiences into art is to develop some 
pride in being what we are. For it is in our cultural backgrounds 
that our emotional roots are fastened. It was Frank Harris who 
said: ‘Be true to yourself and willful for there is no one like you 
and never was and never will be. It is your excuse for being... .”; 
and Shakespeare who said: “This above all, to thine own self be 
true .... thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Such pride, of course, can go too far. One can be so wrapped up in 
one’s own group that one sees no good in others. Sociologists call 
this “ethnocentrism.’”’ This tendency to become ethnocentric as one 
becomes proud of one’s group can be overcome by putting emphasis 
on the conscious sharing of values to the end that new values will 
emerge which will have in them the best of those which have gone 
into the merging, into the process of acting and reacting. 

It should not be assumed, however, that no sharing takes place 
unless we consciously do so. In fact, some sharing goes on in a 
dynamic society even against our wills. The participation of the 
Negro in American life is an interesting example. Because of his 
peculiar social experience in slavery, he was isolated enough to 
develop his own folk culture—a folk culture which was influenced 
only a little by memories of his African background. Yet, because 
of his close contact in all phases of daily living with white Ameri- 
cans during and since slavery, it was inevitable that his song, his 
dance, his way of looking at the world, should become a part of the 
social inheritance of white people. These white people could not re- 
ject this influence. They could, however, deny that it was Negro 
in origin. They could take a theme from his music, build a new- 
world symphony upon it, and then bar the Negro from attending 
the concert. They could by their prejudice make the Negro so 
ashamed of his own folk culture that he would turn his back upon 
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it. The spirituals to thousands of Negroes are anathema. ‘lhe 
use of dialect by Paul Laurence Dunbar, as well as by the later 
Negro poets, disgusts most of the middle-class people of the group. 

Our cultural renaissance depends not only on the few individuals 
who create in spite of their social worlds, and are fortunate enough 
to be accepted, but also on a large number of lesser artists and art 
lovers. Since to be a recognized member of a social group is a normal 
and legitimate desire of the average person, it should be made much 
easier than it now is for that large number of potential artists and art 
lovers who may be different in race, culture, color, or creed to gain 
social recognition for being different. 

Any teacher of a heterogeneous group can tell many pathetic 
stories of personality hurts due to social rejection. At a school party 
a boy of Greek parentage was shunned because he was so “foreign 
looking.”’ A certain chemistry teacher in a northern high school al- 
ways seated his colored students together in the back row. Phillipa 
was the only Rumanian girl in a certain school. One of her teachers 
reported that she was shy and shrinking, afraid to talk in class. Out- 
side classes she was always alone. 

It is not only those of the so-called minority groups who ex- 
perience this kind of rejection which often results in personality mal- 
adjustments. There was L. M., the blue-eyed American boy several 
generations removed from England, who first went to school in 
Paris where his father was a newspaper man. When he returned to 
Ohio, he was rejected by his schoolmates because he was “different.” 
There was the boy of Swedish background in a school predominantly 
Jewish who was found usually carrying a Yiddish newspaper which 
he could not read and insisting that he was Jewish. 

It cannot too often be said that we tend to become what our social 
worlds demand of us, or what we think they demand. Teachers, 
then, by the use of the technique of group approval or disapproval, 
have it in their power to determine the cultural future of American 
life. 

A fifth-grade literature teacher proved her ability to be a social 
engineer by giving social recognition to the children in her class who 
wrote the following in order that they might share their differences 
with one another: 
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HANNUKKAH LIGHTS 
Twinkle, twinkle little light, 
Glowing so small, 

But always bright, 
Standing in a golden menorah! 


One light, two lights, three lights, four, 
Growing daily more and more; 
Five lights, six lights, seven, eight, 
Adventurous stories they relate. 
—STANLEY SCLARENCO [age nine] 


LACE 


Italians are noted especially for lace. They make beautiful collars, cuffs, 
and petticoats. My mother makes very beautiful lace. Every time I have noth- 
ing to do I go watch the women make very beautiful lace. A lady was 
trying to teach me how to do it, but I get mixed up. But I think it’s lots of fun 
making it. I will ask my mother to make me some and send it here.—JosEPH 
DeEVIRGILIO [age ten]. 

FIG TREES 


At my grandfather’s house, he raises fig trees in the back yard. When I 
visit my grandfather, I get figs and bring them home. My grandfather and 
grandmother are very fond of figs and soam I.—MzucuaeEt Vito Borra [age ten|.” 

In another school, when the writer walked down the cafeteria line, 
a ninth-grade girl at the cash register smiled and said with pride: 
“My parents were born in Italy and I can dance the tarantella.” 
Might it not be that she was able to say this, in her school, where 
those of Italian parentage were in the minority, because a social 
situation giving recognition to certain values of Italian origin had 
been consciously planned by the literature and home economics 
teachers? A dramatization of the cultural contribution of the 
Italians in American life had been followed by a tea at which attrac- 
tive personalities of that group from the community had been in- 
vited to the school with older Americans of social prestige. This 
girl had been a part of the group which Miss Tarogeno had led in 
singing Italian songs in Italian. Thus the Italian spontancity toward 


7 Cited by Ethel M. Duncan, “The Incidental Approach in Attitude Building,”’ 
American Childhood, September, 1937, pp. 21-22. Reprints of this stimulating de- 
scription of a project may be obtained from the Service Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, 106 Waverly Piace, New York City. 
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music and art had been recognized and shared, and the inherent 
courtesy of the Italian had become something of which to be proud, 
something to be retained rather than sloughed off and denied. This 
planned social situation was followed by others which gave recogni- 
tion to those values in American life which had been given by 
German, Scandinavian, and Oriental groups. 

Not only did this one school, this one social world, consciously 
plan its activities in the light of the goal of intercultural harmony, 
but in the New York City metropolitan area in one school year 
fifteen schools co-ordinated their activities so that fifty-eight stu- 
dent-planned dramatic activities were offered, with many class 
projects in social studies, literature, and the arts growing out of 


\- student interests. In these schools, such subjects as “‘Irish Literature 
Ss in America,” ‘‘Chinese Shadow Pictures,” ‘The Arts and Crafts of 
“ the Pennsylvania Germans,” “The Colorful Arts of the Far East,” 


“The Negro in Literature,” etc.,* found their places not only in the 
courses of study but also in the interests of the students. 
When a ninth-grade boy said: “I have learned to call all peoples ak 


I 
1 my neighbors. I have learned to love their ways of living and to 
7 respect them for what they are. I think these programs have opened 


my eyes to the fact that each group has given to America much to 
be proud of’’; and when a Jewish girl won a fellowship in a national 
’ art school for painting a portrait of her grandfather, then it was felt 
. by the teachers who guided the activities that at least a step had 
1 been taken toward “a flowering of old forms in this new soil, a 
1 renaissance of our own.” 

. What are the possibilities for the future? It seems to us that if 
‘ teachers of literature and the arts would ally themselves with the 
creative artists who are most sensitive to social problems, a vital 
relationship might be established. It has been suggested that litera- 
ture teachers especially interested in the drama, for example, might 
be able to help young people of the second generation and of minor- 
ity groups at least to put into the first stages of dramatic form some 
of their own experiences in social adjustment to American life. These 
sketches might then be put into professional form by leading play- 


- 8 These are but a few of the titles of classroom units available at the Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 106 Waverly Place, New York City. 
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wrights, thus supplying our high schools and colleges with socially 
meaningful plays to take the place of some of the inane things which 
now occupy so much time and energy. 
Golden Boy, a play by Clifford Odets, last season a success on 
: Broadway, is one illustration of our point. It is a powerful, well- 
: written drama picturing one phase of the problem of the second gen- 
eration. As many young people as possible should see or at least read 
such a play and be inspired to some creative activity based on their 
own experiences and values. V 
In all of this development of a creative attitude toward art, i 
teachers of English have a special responsibility; for, in the final | t 
analysis, any possible cultural renaissance may well depend on their 
t 
fi 


ability to release rather than stultify the spirit of creativity. 


VENEER IN VOCABULARY TRAINING . 
H. WAYNE DRIGGS" | 
E Oak or oak veneer in vocabulary training—which? Such a 0 
4 thought might well be pondered by the English teachers of our fe 
| junior high schools today. Just how far has the vocabulary work in | n 
these schools gone toward developing the word skill of pupils? Has b 

the written theme, the book review, the isolated word list, or the 
assigned literary classic awakened a desire for more colorful lan- Si 
guage? Or does the average boy or girl merely resign himself to the a 
routine of in-school English assignments as something apart from tl 
the written expression of his real experiences? ‘‘A theme for the u 
English teacher?” he queries. “Oh, yes, I'll pad it with big words; 0 

she likes ’em high sounding.” 

In an effort to bring constructive help to teachers and pupils ir 
along the lines of vocabulary-building, the writer has been carrying b 
forward an extended study of children’s out-of-school correspond- a 
ence. The hundreds of letters written by boys and girls of junior S¢ 
high school age are at hand in his files (at present there are over 7 

t Dr. Driggs is instructor of education in the school of education of New York Uni- 
versity. ti 
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, two thousand of them), and they are still coming at various times 
throughout the year. These have served as a basis for intensive 
study of original bits of writing. They are the genuine expressions of 

1 boys and girls inscribed to friends, and are in no way connected with 
- a school or school assignment. Such letters reveal the written com- 
position skills of high-school pupils. What words they employ when 
left to themselves are surely shown in this correspondence. 

r In order to determine the nature and extent of this out-of-school 
written vocabulary of junior high school boys and girls, the words — 
in their letters were checked against the first one thousand words of a 
| the Thorndike list? with the following results: (a) Approximately 90 
r | per cent of the words used in these letters fall within the first one 
thousand of that list. (b) Approximately 85 per cent fall within the 
first five hundred. (c) The second five hundred words of this list are 
infrequently used by children. 

The investigation quite definitely points out the basic out-of- 
school vocabulary for the children studied. It sets the limits of 90 
per cent of their written vocabulary between five hundred and one 
thousand words. In addition to this, it reveals the nature of the 


2 


1 other ro per cent of the words found in the letters. These words, not 
- found in the Thorndike first one thousand, in most cases were the 
’ most effectively chosen and reveal the activities and interests of the 
; boy or girl. 

. It should be stated here that it is not the purpose of the author to 


. say that the words found in the first thousand of the Thorndike list 
: are meager and inadequate, though some investigators have inferred 
them to be. Certain it is that they represent simply plain, everyday, 
, useful words—the basic beginnings of a vocabulary. The frequency 
of their use would tend to make them commonplace. 

These words, it should be noted, are the ones most commonly used 


; in the language. They name the most common things around us— 
: boy, girl, door, paper, mother, sky, etc.—nouns. They assert simple 
actions—go, learn, look, play, run, study, etc.—verbs. They de- 
- scribe or modify these nouns or verbs with such words as “big,” 


“black,” ‘‘cold,” “little,” “pretty,” “thin,” etc.—adjectives; and 


2 Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. Pp. vi+134. 
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99 66 


“here,” “well,” “‘very,” “not,” “slowly,” etc.—adverbs. They also 
include the most widely used prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections. 

It is not within this common basic vocabulary that the boy or girl 
shows his powers in word choice, but rather within the 10 per cent of 
the words not found in the Thorndike first thousand. Here is a fact 
worth more careful consideration. These words are the ones that 
have a cutting edge; they show the skill of the writer in word choice. 
Since the meaning in any sentence is conveyed primarily by subjects 
and predicates, and since subjects and predicates usually appear as 
nouns and verbs, care should be exercised in the selection of nouns 
and verbs. One noun or verb properly chosen will do the work of 
several adjectives and a common noun or several adverbs and a 
common verb. Examples: a very little lake—pond; a workingman’s 
house—cottage; he walked very slowly—he sauntered; the bird 
flew very quickly into the sky—the bird circled skyward 

How would these out-of-school vocabulary skills compare with 
the in-school efforts of these boys and girls whose letters the writer 
had studied? An opportunity presented itself for an answer to this 
question. 

Upon many of the letters the postmarked envelope and the return 
address were found. It was possible, therefore, in these cases to get 
in contact with the schools being attended by the boys or girls. ‘The 
English teachers of such schools were requested to send in-school 
compositions to match the out-of-school letters. In other words, 
more data were gathered for a comparative study of the in- and out- 
of-school written work of the same boy or girl, both samples of which 
were received within a six months’ period. In many cases the time 
was only from six to nine weeks. Here, then, was material with 
which to check the carry-over of vocabulary development. 

A check against the Thorndike word list in this instance proved 
most revealing. While a child in his out-of-school letter uses an 
average of 6.7 per cent of words not found in the first one thousand 
of the Thorndike list, the same child uses an average of 10.5 per cent 
of such words while writing his in-school composition. Vocabulary 
veneer? In far too many cases, yes! The inaccurate and stilted use 
of the less commonly written words often leave the reader confused 
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if not actually smiling. One senses the child is merely toying with 
big words which he has met superficially at some time during his 
study of language or literature. Quite often in his school themes he 
echoes the style of famous authors or drops a well-chosen word from 
the classics into a circle of limp phrases. This tendency is rarely 
evident in his correspondence, and if resorted to at all is bowed into a 
phrase with due recognition of its original source. When he does use 
a word effectively in his letter, it has a cutting edge. 

The following letters with compositions to match, written by a 
boy of fourteen and a girl of thirteen, will serve to illustrate these 


points. 
BOY’S LETTER; 

DEAR PETER 

I had a splendid Christmas vacation. I received gifts from all my friends. 

During vacation we went sled riding in the Orange Park. In the afternoon I 
went ice skating at Crystal Lake. We played hockey with a piece of wood 
wrapped with tin for a ball. When the ice gets six inches thick there will be ice 
skating in the Orange Park and we will have plenty of fun after school, together. 


Hoping to receive a letter from you soon. 
Your classmate 


ANGELO 


SAME BOY’S COMPOSITION 


An Inviting Room 

‘The moment I stepped into the doorway of my sister’s room, I could not 
help but feel her comfortable cozy room. On one side of the room was a large 
fireplace with a brilliant light glowing from the crackling logs of wood, which 
lighted up her cozy room. On the mantel was a large clock ticking the hours away. 
The room was decorated with bright colored tapestries which hung on the wall. 
Towards the right of the room were two windows through which the sun shone 
every morning. ‘The furniture was of antique taste. Toward the left of the room 
was a small radio decorated with fashion design of great workmanship and a red 
and dark colored lapestry covered the top. 


GIRL’S LETTER 
DARLING, ANGELIC (?) Pat 
A half of a minute ago I received, read and esjoyed your letter. You are the 


limit and by what you say you must be the town error. 
Do you graduate in January? I will too, as it were, (as it will be). Well, 


3 The italicized words are not found in the first one thousand of the Thorndike list. 
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; thank heavens Miss — is gone. We have the durlingest principal in the 
world! Mrs. by name. She is so sweet and lovely and dear and lovely fil 
and kind and lovable and adorable and charitable..... (Pause for hunt of th 
more adjectives. The hunt fails.) She’s really wonderful. My teacher, Miss tic 


is an angel also. 

Darling, I have no really beautiful (?) picture of me yet. You’ll have to wait 
an eensie bit to get me because Ole Sol has had a toothache or a tummy ache and 
has not been showing himself or maybe he is ashamed of himself after that gi 
long draught. 

Do you remember Helen ? I play with her and Ruthie quite a lot. 
But many times when I pass by your ex-home I’d just like to step in the yard 
and yell, “Pat!” at the top of my Jungs. 

Say, let’s plan to have you in the city during the Christmas or Thanksgiving 
vacation. Then, you must visit me on the first day you come not the last. Then 
you're (determination) going to spend the evening or week or month if possible at 


; my house. Love to all—Your FRIEND—CLOVER. th 
P.S. Of course, I'll forgive you if you keep writing. —“*Me”’ again. fr 

SAME GIRL’S COMPOSITION 
The Journey of Life 


A tired old man bent with age, his white hair almost stiff from the dust, 


trudges along the dry road, carrying a heavy sack. He has walked for many, - 
many miles and intends to walk many more. But his old age is a handicap to rag 
him and in a few minutes he sits on a large rock to rest. in 
A better glance at him proves him to be about seventy years of age. His T 
clothes tell us that he is poverty stricken. eI 
He rests, but not for long because he knows that his journey’s end will bring fu 
him relief—it will pay. 
Once more he starts on his journey, but the dusty, dirty road becomes more : 
and more difficult to pass. True, this person has walked for at least seventy u 
years through dangers and hardships passing them safely, but they always con- n¢ 
tinue. in 
. Many times he comes to a cool, shady spot, but he never stops. Othertimes sp 
; he meets crossroads where the roads he is not on are smoother and less difficult, ” 
but always he keeps on—straight ahead. 
He walks and walks until, at last, he stops still in his tracks. Then with a th 
4 shout of joy, he hurries faster and faster until his poor, old legs just seem to fly, ve 
: for he has seen great golden gates /ooming up in the distance. From then on the th 
path becomes easier until, at last, he throws away his heavy sack just outside th 
E the gates, and enters. He has reached the place he has waited for, for seventy th 
long years. 
This man is Human. The road is the great Pathway of Life with all its hard- 
sii 


ships and difficulties. The crossroads and shady places are femptations. 
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We are all on the Pathway of Life. Some are just starting, while others have 
finished. We must all conguer and fight as in “Pilgrim’s Progress” and keep on 
the straight road. The one who does this, always reaches his desired destina- 
tion in the end. 


It should be noted in these letters that in most cases the effectively 
chosen word reveals the activities and interests of the boy and the 
girl. Consider these sentences: 

We played hockey with a piece of wood wrapped with tin for a ball. 

We will have plenty of fun after school. 

You are the /imit and by what you say you are the town ferror. 


—pause for hunt of more adjectives. The hunt fails— 


These words have been chosen because the young writers lived 
their experiences as they wrote. Now note the following sentences 
from the same boy and girl. In some instances the word-choice is 
good, but often it falls flat. “The furniture was of antique taste.” 
(Note the last two words.) ‘‘Toward the left of the room was a small 
radio decorated with fashion design of great workmanship and a red 
and dark colored tapestry covered the top.’’ (The boy seems more 
concerned here in finding big words than in expressing his real feel- 
ings.) ““‘We must all conquer and fight as in “Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
The one who does this always reaches his desired destination in the 
end.”’ (An empty use of words here makes the sentence less force- 
ful.) 

The foregoing italicized words, convincing enough when effec- 
tively used, are here robbed of their force. These words as yet are 
not a living part of this boy’s or girl’s vocabulary. They are dragged 
into his writing for literary effect. It is only when words are used 
spontaneously that they come with telling effect. Our efforts to 
build a child’s vocabulary must fail unless we can reach the child 
through natural methods. The words in his letters, even though re- 
vealing a limited and meager vcoabulary, have this to commend 
them: they spring out of his own life to meet a real need. This is 
the basis of real authorship and upon it the teacher must build if 
the child is to gain an adequate command of living words. 

Another thing of moment came out of this investigation. Boys 
show a richer vocabulary than girls. One reason for this is to be 
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found in the fact that boys generally have more varied and active 
interests in life than girls. The natural outgrowth of such activities 
is new words. Here is a point for teachers to consider. Vocabulary- 
building must be closely associated with activities. Vivid experiences 
are photographically snapped into words by the children. To en- 
courage them in this inherent tendency is to hand them the tools of 
forceful self-expression—their own mastery of newly discovered 
words. Vocabulary and composition lessons which seek first to 
warm the child’s desire for reliving his experiences will come nearest 
to the natural and permanently effective method of gaining word 
skill. Such an approach will reveal the native grain of individual 
expression, not merely a thin, perishable veneer.‘ 


BALLADS—OLD AND NEW 
RUTH PETTIGREW’ 


I never heard the old song of “Percy and Douglas” that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet.—Sir Puitip Sipney, Defense of Poesy. 


When I began the study of early English and Scottish ballads in 
my English literature classes several years ago, it occurred to me 
that there is unusual opportunity, especially here in the West, for 
integrating the ballad as a type of literature with the life-experiences 
of the pupil. 

Before reading the selections in the text, therefore, we discussed 
the meaning of the word “ballad,” the growth of the folk ballads, 
and the difference between ballads made by the group and those 
composed by the individual. I then read a cowboy ballad and asked 
if the pupils knew any others. They responded enthusiastically— 
each was eager to bring his favorite to read or sing to the class. Old 


4 For a more complete discussion of the problem the reader is referred to H. Wayne 
Driggs, Cerlain Aspects of the Out-of-School Written Vocabulary of Boys and Girls Twelve 
to Fifteen Years of Age, Inclusive (Doctor’s thesis, New York University, 1932); ““The 
Vocabulary of Letters of Boys and Girls Twelve to Fifteen Years of Age,”’ Journal of 
Experimental Education, 11, No. 4 (June, 1934), 339-54. 

* Miss Pettigrew, who teaches at the Natrona County High School in Casper, Wyo , 
has her Master’s degree from the University of Chicago. 
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books of western songs, clippings from magazines, handwritten 
copies of cowboy verse, and even the Lomax collections of cowboy 
ballads and American folk songs appeared next day. 

At the suggestion of our superintendent, we decided to compile a 
list of the ballads that proved most popular. We therefore selected 
a chairman to see that everybody had an opportunity to give his 
favorite ballad, a secretary to write the titles on the board, and a 
committee to keep a list of those liked best by the majority of the 
class. The favorites were determined by votes, before the close of 
each period. Ballads were read, repeated from memory, and sung. 
We had solos, trios, quartets, and even group singing. I felt that 
the singing, since it did not demand technical criticism, was almost 
as natural and spontaneous as the mood that produced the ballad. 
We did, however, at one time invite our music director to visit the 
class; and she assisted, on several occasions, groups that asked her 
aid. 

As the idea of the ballad became more clear, pupils began asking 
if they might make some of their own, and soon they began to offer 
original compositions. They composed ballads not only about west- 
ern subjects but also about basketball games, classroom incidents, 
and various other experiences. One boy, especially skilled in har- 
mony, wrote an original music setting for a ballad he particularly 
liked. 

Then we read early English and Scottish ballads in the text and in 
library books. These, not as popular at first as the cowboy ballads, 
were enjoyed after the obsolete words and phrases were understood 
or when they were read in modernized versions. Robin Hood soon 
took the place of the cowboy hero, and the merry green wood of Eng- 
land that of the open range of the West. The class discovered that 
these ballads were made under the same conditions as the cowboy 
ballads, that is, by people gathered together singing songs of their 
own experiences. 

Finally, we decided to bringing to class short narrative poems or 
songs composed by individuals. This group, which included such 
favorites as the ‘Wreck of the Hesperus” and “How They Brought 
the Good News,” introduced us to a wide range of both English and 
American authors of early and modern times. 
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At the close of the two weeks spent on this unit we discussed the 
contribution of the ballads to their readers. Aside from the charm 
of the music and the interest of the story, these folk songs were found 
to be of value in revealing characteristics of the people who com- 
posed them. Since he represents a definite section of American life 
and has been a mainstay of western civilization, the cowboy’s ideals 
and accomplishments have a place in the development of the coun- 
try. Although his ballads were found to be written in the cowboy 
vernacular, sometimes even containing ungrammatical expressions, 
they were found also, with unaffected expression of his group, to re- 
veal love of animals, hospitality, loyalty of friendship, admiration 
of courage and physical skill, love of a swinging rhythm, a sense of 
humor, emotional response to a comrade’s death or misfortune, 
sometimes loneliness, and always a love of the open country and 
freedom in action and language. 

Likewise, the early English ballads were found to reveal the love 
of nature, the strong sense of justice, the interest in adventure, the 
admiration of mental and physical courage that characterized the 
English folk through the years following the Norman Conquest; 
and the Scottish ballads revealed the charm of music and love of the 
story that were later evinced by Burns and Scott. 

Although lacking the characteristics of the group songs, ballads 
composed by individuals were found interesting for the story, the 
rhythm, and the revelation of the author and sometimes of the 
period in which they were composed. 

While this project appeals more, perhaps, to the average than to 
the superior student, who might find greater pleasure in the lyric, I 
secure, on the whole, a more natural response to the ballad than to 
the other forms of poetry. Here the life-experiences of average young 
people more readily find expression than in the meditative forms. 
On the other hand, high-school youngsters have vivid imaginations 
—more so than the average adult, and more creative power than 
they are usually encouraged to express. They like action rather than 
reflection. They greet the ballad, therefore, with a spontaneity that 
the lyrics fails to evoke. 

In order not to neglect Milton’s minor poems and other require- 
ments of the course in literature, I have shortened the time formerly 
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spent on this project. Yet, if for no other reason than the wholesome 
enjoyment produced, I feel that work like this is worth while. I 
believe, moreover, that other results are also accomplished with this 
unit, such as: (1) an increase of the pupil’s interest in literature by 
encouragement to read selections on his own level of understanding; 
(2) development of his initiative and power of discrimination by 
freedom in making his own selections; (3) a broadening of his under- 
standing of various groups and individuals and, thereby, a more 
sympathetic and charitable attitude toward others; (4) a knowledge 
of the structure of the ballad as a type of verse; and (5) an enlarge- 
ment of the field of creative expression. 


SOURCES OF BALLADS 


The list of ballads that will follow was compiled from miscel- 
laneous sources. Some of the’ books investigated include Ballads and 
Other Narrative Poems, Maude M. Hall; English and Scotch Popular 
Ballads, F. J. Child; Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Howard Pyle; 
Oxford Book of Ballads, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch; Salt Water Bal- 
lads, John Masefield; The Bab Ballads, W. S. Gilbert; American 
Ballads and Folk Songs, John Lomax and Alan Lomax; City Ballads, 
Will Carleton; Cowboy Songs, Lomax; Sun and Saddle Leather, 
Badger Clark; Songs of the Sage, Fletcher; Contemporary Verse, 
Merrill and Sprague; Songs of the Yukon and Other Poems, Robert W. 
Service; This Singing World, Louis Untermeyer; Songs of the Open 
Range, C. C. Birchard and Company; High School Song Book, Par- 
sons; Twice 55 Songs for Boys; One Hundred Narrative Poems, Teter. 

(Some of the ballads, given from memory, were not found in 
print.) 


BALLADS SELECTED AS FAVORITES BY THE PUPILS 


Cowboy ballads (the majority of these are contained in the Lomax 
collections, American Ballads and Folk Songs and Cowboy Songs): 
The Dying Cowboy; Home on the Range; The Great Round-Up; 
The Sheepherder’s Lament (from Songs of the Sage, Fletcher); 
‘When the Work’s All Done This Fall’’; The Old Chizzum Trail; 
The Dying Ranger; “Get Along, Little Dogies’; The Cowboy’s 
Prayer; The Strawberry Roan; Cowboy Jack; Cowboy’s Dance 
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Song; “By Heck, I’m Ready for a Full Day’s Work”; Billy the 
Kid; The Zebra Dun. 

Miscellaneous collections of late ballads of the people: Casey Jones; 
Rebeck; Wreck of the Number Nine; Ye Ballad of Ivan Petrofsky 
Skevar; The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze; Edward 
(American version of the old Scottish ballad); A Capital Ship 
(modernized Old English folk song found in Parson’s song book); 
The Ballad of Soulful Sam; The Bum Song; The Highly Educated 
Man; The Darkey Sunday School; Lil’ Liza Jane; There Is a Tavern 
in the Town. 

Old ballads (the more modern the version of these ballads the more 
popular): Get Up and Bar the Door; The Two Corbies; The Wife 
of Usher’s Well; Lord Lovel; Lord Randal; Robin Hood Rescuing 
the Widow’s Three Sons; Robin Hood and Little John; Sir Patrick 
Spens; Bonnie George Campbell. 

Ballads and narrative poems contributed by one author: Saddle to 
Rags, Dixon; The Owl and the Pussy Cat, Lear; The Ballad of East 
and West, Kipling; Gunga Din, Kipling; Danny Deever, Kipling; 
My Rival, Kipling; Little Boy Blue, Field; Da Wheeslin Barber, 
Daly; Enn Court, Daly; Da Leetle Boy, Daly; Leetla Georgia 
Washeenton, Daly; The Mountain Whippoorwill, Benet; The Old 
Man and Jim, Riley; Little Breeches, Hay; The Enchanted Shirt, 
Hay; Ballad of the Oysterman, Holmes; John Gilpin, Cowper; 
Darius Green and His Flying Machine, Towbridge; Agincourt, 
Drayton; The Convict’s Story, Carleton; How Betsy and I Fell Out, 
Carleton; How Betsy and I Made Up, Carleton; Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter, Campbell; Lochinvar, Scott; A Runnable Stag, David- 
son; Robinson Crusoe’s Story, Carryl; We Are Seven, Wordsworth; 
The Black Dudeen, Service; Jean Deprez, Service; Fleurette, Serv- 
ice; The Cremation of Sam McGee, Service; Sea Fever, Masefield; 
The Ballad of the Foxhunter, Yeats; One, Two, Three, Bunner; The 
Puritan’s Ballad, Wylie; The Horse Thief, Benet; The Highway- 
man, Noyes; The Yarn of the Nancy Bell, Gilbert. 
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ADAPTING READING MATERIALS TO VARYING 
ABILITY LEVELS 


GEORGIA E. MILLER’ 


If the center of interest in education is the child rather than the 
course of study, what are we trying to do for this child in our litera- 
ture courses? Educators today tell us that our goal is not the 
mastery of many isolated literary facts, for very little knowledge is 
retained over a long period of time. Most facts have little or no 
intrinsic value, but are useful only as they are employed as means 
to some end. Of what value for a seventeen-year-old boy to know 
who wrote the Song of the Chattahoochie if, as an investigation of 
Gates reveals, he is one of the 75 per cent of the boys in a typical 
Civilian Conservation Camp who read nothing because they do not 
know how to enjoy reading? 

In order to get pupils to want to read, to be able to read, and to 
enjoy what they read, we need to diversify the reading material on 
the various grade levels. Grade placement alone cannot mean 
quality of attainment, skills, or knowledge. Is it not folly to ask the 
poor seventh-grade reader—a fourth-grade reader in ability —to read, 
enjoy, and wax enthusiastic over Washington Irving? Imagine, 
if you can, a pupil with fourth-grade reading ability getting much 
thought-——that central idea we emphasize so much—out of a sentence 
like this one of Irving’s: 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent the eastern shore of 
the Hudson, at that broad expansion of the river dominated by the ancient 
Dutch navigators the Tappan Zee, and where they always prudently shortened 
sail and implored the protection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a 
small market town or rural port, which by some is called Greensburgh, but 
which is more generally and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. 

Lovely style, that eighty-word sentence, but rather confusing to a 
fourth-grader, capable of handling sentences of about fifteen words 

* Miss Miller is supervisor of English in the Chisholm School, Chisholm, Minn. 
This article describes a “‘three-track’”’ reading course for the seventh grade. Since it 


was written, materials for a!l the grades of the junior and senior high school have been 
developed at Chisholm School. 
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in length of this style: ‘Far away, in Europe there is a little country 
called Switzerland.” 

Or conceive, if you can, of our poor seventh-grade readers under- 
standing, enjoying, a vocabulary like this: ‘‘The great error in Rip’s 
composition was an insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labor. It could not be from the want of assiduity or perseverance.” 
Here we have 5, or 18, per cent of the words polysyllabic. Now in a 
fourth-grade story, “William Tell,” from which I just quoted, in the 
first three hundred words I found no polysyllabic words. May I as- 
sume, then, that the percentage will not run higher than 1 per cent— 
and here is an Irving sentence with 18 per cent polysyllabics—which 
we ask poor seventh-graders to read, or should I say translate? 
Moreover, the study of classics should not be primarily vocabulary 
work, but reading, understanding, and enjoying! 

If we believe that we need a three-track literary program for our 
classes, how shall we proceed? In small high schools, where there is 
only one ninth-grade division, or in large high schools where divi- 
sions are not grouped on ability levels, it is a real problem. A teacher 
can hardly use three classics simultaneously for room discussion. 
About the best she can do is to follow an intermediate course— 
choose a classic of average difficulty, and hope the slowest pupils 
will understand most of it, and that the best readers will not get 
through too soon nor be too bored. 

The most of this teacher’s individualized help will be in the di- 
rected outside reading. She can suggest such novels as Cloister and 
the Hearth, Romola, and Jane Eyre for her accelerated ninth-graders, 
and encourage the retarded readers to try such books as Lance of 
Kanana, Captain Eri, Cowboy, Penrod, and Lad. 

However, those teachers who are so fortunate as to work in sys- 
tems where pupils are grouped according to ability can do far more 
than this. We have been working on a seventh-grade reading ex- 
periment this past year in the system where I teach. We feel that the 
outcome is highly encouraging and that a similar procedure can be 
developed in Grades VIII, IX, X, XI, or XII, wherever one’s great- 
est need lies. Our seventh grade has nine divisions, grouped accord- 
ing to ability. These placements are determined largely by teacher 
judgment of pupil ability, taking into account many factors which 
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are an inherent part of the learning process, such as native ability, 
application, emotional stability, personality adjustment, power, and 
other factors. 

Last year we were convinced we should vary the quality as well as 
the quantity of the material we gave these various divisions. Con- 
sequently, this fall we tested the groups for reading ability. Using 
various reading tests, we found, as we had suspected, that our lower 
divisions were retarded in reading from a few months to three years. 
Our middle groups ranged around standard norms; and the three 
upper divisions read as well as average eighth- and ninth-graders. 
Therefore we determined on a three-track program, most of our 
energy being expended on the lower divisions, those most in need of 
amelioration. 

Studying the situation, we saw that it was necessary to set up a 
three-phase program for each of these three groups. First, we must 
find classics for classroom reading and discussion which were ap- 
propriate for each group—material the lower groups could under- 
stand, more advanced material for the better groups, in order that 
each child’s maximum efforts might be challenged. Second, we must 
find some remedial exercises, some practice-books in reading skills, 
especially for the lower divisions, in an attempt to bring them up as 
close to normal reading ability as possible. Third, we must make 
new library lists, and get new library books, for the retarded read- 
ers. 

To find classics for retarded pupils who are yet mature in their 
interests is no easy matter. We must get simple vocabulary, simple 
style, yet advanced content. We cannot give them Peler Rabbit 
stories; we cannot give them readers branded ‘“‘fourth grade.” 

Following are the titles we have used for class study with our 
lowest seventh-grade divisions: (1) Kipling stories, The Jungle 
Books; (2) When They Were Boys (F. A. Owen Publishing Co.); (3) 
When They Were Girls (F. A. Owen Publishing Co.—short, easy, 
inspirational sketches of great Americans); (4) “Real Life Stories 
Series,” Heroic Deeds (Macmillan Co.: “A good bridge between trash 
and literature’); (5) Heidi (Ginn & Co.); (6) “Unit Study Social 
Science Readers” (American Education Press); (7) Treasure Island, 
simplified form in new book, Six Great Stories (Scott, Foresman & 
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Co.’s publication); (8) Best Dog Stories (Rand, McNally & Co.); (9) 
Moni, the Goat Boy; (10) Children’s Book Shelf (Ginn & Co.); In a 
Green Valley or The Masquerade, fifth- and sixth-grade readers, we 
shall probably use in these seventh-grade remedial classes next year. 

Now for the second part of our program—the reading drills to im- 
prove various reading skills which can be isolated and trained. We 
have used two different sets in this work: (1) the Gates-Peardon 
Practice Exercises (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University), four little booklets which plan specifically to 
develop certain reading skills: following precise directions, noting im- 
portant details, getting the general significance, and reading for 
inference. We used Set V—used in average fifth and sixth grades— 
for our slow seventh-graders. 

We also used for developing speed and comprehension a little set 
of animal fables, admirably adapted for this work, as the selections 
are short, the words in each story are counted, and ten comprehen- 
sion questions follow each fable: Forty Famous Fables (Hall & 
McCreary Co., 1936), by H. A. Mertz. The children have made 
marked improvement in their rates in reading, owing, we think, to 
these short, daily, timed drills. 

For library reading for these pupils, from various lists—such as 
(1) Minneapolis Public School List of Books for Pupils of Limited 
Reading Ability in Junior High; (2) Long Beach City Schools List of 
Books for Junior High School Pupils of Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Grade Reading Ability—we have listed the easier reading books we 
have in our junior high school library and have brought them to the 
seventh-grade reading teacher’s room, where they have been attrac- 
tively displayed in an open cupboard—a reading-room library. 

We added some new books, such as (1) Freddy the Detective, (2) 
John of the Woods, (3) Captain Danny, (4) Pinafore and Pantalets, 
(5) Buffalo Bill, (6) Rolling Wheels, (7) Those Plummer Children, (8) 
Story of Mr. Doolittle, (9) Theodora, and (10) Nobody’s Girl. 

And the day our reading teacher introduced these new books to 
the youngsters she displayed a great deal of “‘auctioneering” ability, 
for by telling exciting excerpts from the stories, showing pictures, 
conjecturing on what the titles might mean, she had these slow 
readers, usually apathetic at best toward stories, fairly itching for 
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four o’clock to come, the time when they might “take out” one of 
these new books. 

Then we have compiled in individual folders the pupils’ various 
efforts and accomplishments in their reading work. They have 
graphed their speed test results, which graphs almost without excep- 
tion show steady upward trends. Their records on reading tests are 
recorded, their lists of books they have read, words they habitually 
mispronounce in oral reading, and numerous other data. Occasion- 
ally, while the pupils are reading novels, the teacher has conferences 
with the individual pupils, looking over their records, talking over 
the books read, counseling on further reading, etc. 

For the middle and upper divisions we have not deviated so much 
from the regular course of study, as it was not necessary. For class- 
room use, for the middle divisions we have substituted much of the 
material in Hidden Treasures in Literature, Book I, by Cook, Nor- 
vell, and McCall, published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. In 
particular we recommend The Adventures of Tom Sawyer as a novel 
for these middle divisions. I think, too, we shall find such stories as 
“‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” more meaningful to the average 
students in the seventh grade than Hawthorne’s “Great Stone 
Face.”’ 

For daily drills to improve reading skills of these middle groups 
we used a set of work-type exercises called Experiments in Reading, 
by McCall and Cook, published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
wherein many reading skills are worked upon, such as speed, reading 
for details, reading to predict outcome, etc. 

As for the library work of these pupils, we have not yet completed 
separate lists. But the teacher has used “propaganda” on the books 
best suited to them, such as (1) Paul Bunyan Stories, (2) Huckleberry 
Finn, (3) Dusty Star, (4) Little Men, (5) Little Women, (6) Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, (7) Hans Brinker, (8) Swiss Family Robinson, and 
(9) Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 

With our upper-division seventh-graders, those with eighth- and 
ninth-grade reading ability, for class use, we have followed the state 
course of study quite closely; they read, enjoy, and appreciate 
Treasure Island, The Perfect Tribute, Rip Van Winkle, and the rest 
of the stories. Our problem here is one of enrichment. Since we are 
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not trying to keep these groups paced to any slower groups, we find ly 
. that by March 1 they have consumed the particular state recom- th 
mendations that previously we took the whole year to cover. We Fa 
do not have this enrichment course fully worked out, but here there th 
; is an abundance of material from which to draw. We can very well as 
utilize part of the time for work-type study reading, or for poetry wa 
reading in class, supplemented by free reading for outside assign- on 
ments. he 
For reading exercises we have used the McCall-Cook experiments ev 
here also. Just recently we have received a little booklet from Hall ha 
and McCreary, entitled Wonder Stories from Nature. This material ins 
looks promising for reading drills, as the short accounts are complete, lat 
interesting, informational, and followed by comprehension tests. sot 
For outside reading we have used regular junior high school reading 
lists. To these groups the teacher has suggested such books as (1) | we 
Skyward, (2) Captains Courageous, (3) Moby Dick, (4) Prester John, W. 
(5) Drums, and (6) Adrift on an Ice Pan. tes 
: What has been the result in six months’ time of this three-track for 
: program for our seventh grade, using varied materials for class- mc 
: period assignments, for drill exercises, for outside reading? | as 
First, if standardized test results are significant, our experiment m: 
has been eminently worth while. Two forms of the Gates Silent ex! 
Reading Tests, administered in September and March, show that in th 
six months’ time these pupils have made two years’ advance in the sol 
four particular reading skills tested. A vocabulary test given to four an 
grades tested in our system reveals that our seventh grade is more of 
ahead of standard than any other of these grades. In the Stone Narra- tio 
tive Test, “The Spy,” our seventh-graders have a median in compre- | 
hension of 12.1, which means they have reading comprehension of be 
eighth-graders in October. Their speed median is 241 words per tal 
: minute, which is almost ninth-grade speed, 250 words per minute, on re: 
| this particular test. are 
But the more valuable, more lasting gains are probably such as ju: 
cannot be measured by any testing program. Now that these re- tel 
tarded pupils are given material they can read, they have a new mé¢ 
attitude—it is their class; they are the actors; they come to class 
eager to participate. For now they are doing, not passive. Previous- we 
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d ly the literature class was a place where the teacher “taught down” 
- the classics to them; she explained and retold “The Great Stone 
| Face” to them. Now it is a case of their reading and telling to her 
e the stories. Let me illustrate by a vocabulary drill. I recall being in 
ll a seventh-grade class, our lowest division, last year, where a teacher 
y was struggling with Treasure Island. For five minutes she worked 


- on the word “incessant.’”’ They did manage to pronounce it after 
her, to repeat a definition after her. But I wondered how soon, if 


. ever, they would meet that word in their daily living. Would it 
i have any functional value to them, and, therefore, would its learn- 
| ing become fixed and usable, or would it be merely one of those iso- 


’ lated facts which children learn but never use, and which therefore 
soon drop below the retention level of consciousness? 

This year I was in the seventh-grade class, Division I, when they 
were reading one of the easy, inspirational sketches in the book, 
, When They Were Boys, the one on Wilbur and Orville Wright. The j 

teacher asked about the polysyllabic word ‘‘mechanical,’”’ which, . a 

fortunately, was in the meaningful phrase ‘mechanical toy.” Al- 3 a 

most immediately up went the hand of a brown-eyed little wiggler, 7 

as he exclaimed, “I know—like toys in the ten-cent store at Christ- | a 

mas time!”’ This type of vocabulary drill is superior because (1) the 

| explanation was a child’s, not one superimposed by the teacher; (2) 

the word held some relation for the children—the explanation meant 

something because there was a contact with their daily lives, toys 

and the ten-cent store. I am quite sure that within the week some 

of the class were using that word. Therefore it was functional educa- 
tion, not academic and impractical. 

And there are other improvements too. The pupils do noticeably 
better classroom reading; they do an increased amount of volun- 
tary reading. In fact, our ingenious teacher, with these new easy 
reading library books, has instituted a ‘“‘reserved book list,” and they 
“Sell” like hot cakes. Imagine having your name on a reserved list, 
just like big folks down at the city library! And of course the teacher 
tells them they must read the books they take out, for there are 
many other people waiting for them. 

In short, to sum up the whole situation: Previously when we 
were teaching over the heads of these pupils they were at best apa- 
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thetic, discouraged, and unhappy, since they were not a part of the 
lesson; now they are alert, learning participators, for they have 
something they can do. It seems to us who have watched them— 
watched one seventh-grade boy’s extreme glee when “Casey at the 
Bat” fanned out, but to whom Longfellow’s hexameter lines in 
Evangeline would have meant little—it seems to us that the experi- 
ment of beginning with the children in interest and ability has been 
most successful. 

For teachers who feel the need of structurally simple material for 
eighth-, ninth-, tenth-, eleventh-, even twelfth-graders the following 
available materials are listed: 


GRADE VIII 
1. In the Thorndike Library of Simplified Classics—D. Appleton-Century 
Co.—an effective, simple rendition of Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
2. “Real Life Series,’” Macmillan Co., second book—Tales of Courage 
3. In 1937 publication of Scott, Foresman, Six Great Stories, a simplified version 
of Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
4. “Children’s Bookshelf Series,’’ Ginn & Co.—The Masquerade or The Attack, 
Books VI-VII (not labeled), should be about right for poor eighth-grade 
readers 
. In a recent advertisement bulletin from D. Appleton—Century Co. there is 
a write-up of Americans in Action, biographical sketches adapted to junior 
high school readers with limited ability 


GRADE IX 


1. Ivanhoe, Harcourt, Brace & Co.—adapted, shorter 

2. “Real Life Series,’’ Real Adventures, Macmillan Co. 

3. Adventure Bound, Harcourt, Brace & Co.—built specifically for retarded 
ninth-grade readers 

4. New Narratives, D. Appleton-Century Co.—built for retarded ninth- 
grade readers. For work-type reading with pupils on this level we are im- 
pressed with Study Type of Reading Exercises, by Ruth Strang, published 
by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 


GRADE X 
1. New Horizons, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
2. Adventures in Sport, Ginn & Co.—new book just out—a collection of inter- 
esting sport stories. 
GRADE XI 
1. Harcourt, Brace & Co. has just published a new book for retarded pupils 
in this grade, Champions 
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GRADE XII 


1. Here the procedure will be not so much a matter of re-writing classics as 
choosing those with simpler diction, style, and content. Many teachers are 
now doing this. For instance, one of our Senior English teachers teaches 
The Return of the Native to her better divisions and The Tale of Two Cities 
to her slower divisions 


In concluding, I wish to make clear the fact that we are not by any 
means advocating a general dilution of the classics—not at all. On 
the contrary, we are giving even more advanced material than usual- 
ly recommended to our better groups. But, with the retarded read- 
ers, we are “stooping to conquer,” giving them stories they can 
read and thereby perhaps enjoy and appreciate. For that very word 
“appreciation,” almost always associated with the term “literature,”’ 
implies a responsibility. We are definitely failing in one of the most 
important aims of the class if the pupil does not enjoy that class. 
He must do more than assimilate; he must enjoy to the extent that 
he will want more. Here is certainly one class where the means must 
be enjoyable that the end may be serviceable. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN INTEGRATION 


FLORENCE M. HINCHMAN’ 


My “integrating group” consisted of eighteen nonacademic, 
eleventh-grade boys and girls whom I had for a two-hour period 
every day for social studies and English. Of these, only two were from 
American families; of the others, nine were Italian, four Polish, one 
Canadian, one French, and one Norwegian. 

Very early in the year, after becoming acquainted, we decided 
that we would keep a record of all our work and other experiences 
in the form of a book. As the year went on this record grew so large 
and unwieldy that the class decided to make a summary for the use 
of visitors. I think that this summary, the work of the pupils them- 
selves, will give a better idea of the experiences of the class than any 
description I might write myself. Here it is: 


* Miss Hinchman is a teacher of English in Roslyn (New York) High School, and 
a previous contributor to the English Journal. 
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AT A GLANCE: A SUMMARY BY ALL OF US 


We have been trying in our work this year to understand America 
better. We have studied important phases of American life. We 
especially are interested not only in finding out how things are but 
in discovering problems and thinking about solutions. We do not 
believe that American life is perfect, but we are beginning to realize 
that it is ourselves and people just like us who are the ones to im- 
prove conditions and make a better America in the future. 

In addition to the work we have done and the discussions we have 
had as a group, each of us has made a special study of some one phase 
of American life. Each of these individual projects is to be a con- 
tribution to the whole group’s work. 

We have kept a record of what we have done in the form of a 
book, “Understanding America.” As the year has passed, this book 
has grown so large that we have to put it in four volumes. Now we 
have decided to make a summary of our big book so that anyone 
can see at a glance an outline of what we have done during the 
year. 

VOL. I. UNDERSTANDING AMERICA 


Frontispiece 
(This depicts the five phases of life as people live together in com- 
munities, states, and nations: social, political, religious, economic, 
and educational.) 
Title-Page 
Preface 
Teacher’s Foreword 
Table of Contents 


Pleased To Meetcha 
(We get acquainted and find out all about each other.) 


What Do You Think? 


(We discuss and sum up clearly just what specific aims we have 
which will lead to our big purpose to understand American better.) 

A chart showing the general lines we are going to follow in our 
study. 
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On the Trail 

(We think over and discuss our interests and decide just what 
part each person will have in the group’s work.) 

Another chart showing how our individual projects fit into the 
general picture as shown in the first chart. 
Kick-Off 

(We have an assembly program under the direction of our dra- 
matics teacher.) 
Bookshop 

(We study library usage—card catalogue, reference books, etc.) 


Do It This Way 

(We study the techniques necessary to express ourselves correct- 
ly, such as capitalization, punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, out- 
lining, formation of possessives, sentence structure, ctc.) 
Odds and Ends 

(We pick up in our class discussions lots of bits of information 
that don’t always have any bearing on our work.) 
Just Imagine 

(We write original stories and poems and things like that and keep 
the best ones in this chapter.) 
Future Officers of America 

(We organize and choose our officers, learning parliamentary 
law.) 


The Fun of Reading 


(In addition to the reading we do in connection with our special 
studies, we also have an opportunity for free reading.) 


VOL. Il. ON OUR OWN 
Big Business 


(Angelina studies the activities of men who have made names in 
the business world. She finds out how huge fortunes have been 
amassed and she is concerned with the problems that this brings 
about.) 
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It Makes No Difference 


(Josie studies the contributions made by “foreigners” to life in 
the United States. Of course we believe we’re all foreigners except 
the American Indians.) 

The Nassau County Charter 

(Rosina studies the new charter going into effect in our county 
this year. She followed the November election and is going to watch 
to see how the new charter works out under the candidates elected.) 
Long Island’s Place in the Life of the United States 

(Helen studies Long Island: its history, its famous men and 
women and their work, and its industries.) 

Reading and Riting and Rithmetic 

(Anne is making a comparison of schools of today with schools of 
the past and of different kinds of schools of our own time, and of 
schools in different parts of the country in our own time. She has 
been engaging in a voluminous correspondence with boys and girls 
in all kinds of schools all over the country.) 

Great Educators 

(Agnes has been studying the lives and contributions of great 
educators including some in the present.) 
The Constitution 

(Warren and Irene are studying the Constitution because we 
must know all about that to understand America. We are depend- 
ing on them to settle the Supreme Court dispute and things like 
that.) 

Let’s Play—A Study of Sports 

(Edward is contributing a lot of information about forms of recre- 
ation.) 

Towns in the United States—Colonial Period and Present 

(Robert is studying town life in all its phases.) 


Automobiles 


(As his part of a wider project on transportation, John has made 
a very careful and interesting study of the development of auto- 
mobiles.) 
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Airplanes 

(As another part of the transportation project, Henry has studied 
aircraft.) 
Hello, Are You There? 

(Tina has been studying the different methods of communication 
from early times to the present.) 
Live, Love, and Earn 

(Lucy has been working on the history and development of hous- 
ing and has become interested in such problems as slum-clearance 
and better-housing schemes.) 
Digging Up the Dirt 

(Philomena, by means of both reference books and literary mate- 
rial, has been studying farm life.) 
Don’t You Catch It 

(Nellie and Olga together have been studying man’s fight against 


disease. ) 
VOL. Ill. STILL ON OUR OWN 


A March of Democracy 

(Angelina has made a study of the P.W.A. and other agencies 
formed by the government in its effort to bring back national pros- 
perity.) 
Labor Problems 

(Rosina has investigated labor conditions and the history, growth, 
and policies of the A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. 
Stop Worrying 

(Josie has been studying, by reading newspapers and magazines 
and by interviewing people, the provisions and possibilities of the 
Social Security Act.) 
Uncle Sam Helps the Farmers 


(Philomena has carried further her study of farm life, emphasizing 
the attempts the government has made to relieve the farm situation.) 


The Railroad 


(John now knows all about railroads in the United States, what 
sections they serve and why.) 
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It’s Smart To Travel 

(Henry is much impressed by all he has discovered about modern 
steamship travel—and so are we all!) 
It’s Play Time 

(Edward has continued his study of sports—all kinds, summer 
and winter.) 
Main Street 

(Robert has brought his study of towns up to date, discovering 
some very interesting things about successful community living.) 
Are You Still There? 

(Tina has gone further with her study of communication, espe- 
cially the late developments in television.) 
How Long Island Makes Its Living 

(Helen has continued studying Long Island, finding out about its 
many and varied industries.) 
Reading, Riting, and Rithmetic 

(Anne had found her school project so absorbing she has kept 
right at it till the very end of the year.) 
Homes, Sweet and Otherwise 

(Lucy finds that homes aren’t all so sweet. She has been study- 
ing, among other things, problems of slums.) 
The La Follettes and the New Party 


(Agnes has a brand new subject—the new Progressive party.) 


House Cleaning Time for the Empire State 


(Philomena has been watching developments in Albany, where 
the State Constitutional Convention is meeting. They won’t put 
anything over on us—without our knowing it.) 


Have You Caught It? 


(Nellie and Olga continued for a time their study of the fight 
against disease, and then 
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What If You Do Catch It? 


(Nellie went on further to investigate what the trends are toward 
socialized medicine and other group plans.) 


On the Move 


(Warren has concentrated his attention all year on the branches 
of the federal government.) 


The Final Say-So 
(Irene has been looking over the organization, history, etc. of the 
Supreme Court—even if it is composed of “‘nine old men.’’) 


VOL. IV. WE PRESENT OUR FINDINGS 
On the Whole 


(Warren explains how we have planned to bring together our 
year’s work in the form of a parents’ program.) 


Front Page News 

(This is a dramatic skit written by Angelina and Rosina. It is 
based on information gained through our study of labor and of big 
business. It will be a part of our parents’ program in September.) 


School Days 

(This is another dramatic skit written by the committee chosen 
for this purpose. The material for it is taken from Anne’s corre- 
spondence with boys and girls from other schools—public and pri- 
vate—all over the country. This too will be part of our program. 


At the Clinic 

(This is still another dramatic skit written by a group of girls. 
It brings out dramatically some of the things we have learned in the 
field of medicine.) 


Hammers and Blue Paint 


(John, Eddie, and Robert have constructed for us a great big 
book—five feet tall or more—and have painted it blue. It is going 
to look just like the blue record books we have been making in class. 
We are going to use it in our program. Out of it will step the people 
who are to present our dramatic skits, and in it will also be big page 
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illustrations in color to represent the parts of our work not represent- 
ed by dramatics. ) 


At the End 


(A list of quotations from papers written the last week of school 
show that we are all converted to the cause of integration.) 


One problem that seemed the biggest was to bring together the 
work of the individual pupils in such a way that it would function for 
all. The class, too, recognized this problem. Finally we decided that 
the best solution would be a program for parents. This is the pro- 
gram referred to in the summary of Volume IV. Since the class is to 
remain practically intact next year for English and American history, 
we decided to carry over the program until fall and start out next 
year with a bang. (This year ended with a beach party! Education- 
al? Perhaps not—but it does indicate that we are a group of human 
beings, playing as well as working together.) 

Now at the end of the year I feel that it is important to evaluate 
the results in the light of the aims which we set out to attain. My 
general primary objective was to widen the information and under- 
standing of the pupils, to develop their interests, and to encourage 
the formation and growth of habits and attitudes which would con- 
tribute toward making them better able to render useful service as 
citizens of whatever communities they might be a part and to live 
full and happy lives. 

We set up together at the beginning of the year an outline of more 
specific aims as follows: 

I. Social studies 
A. To learn as much as possible about the phases of life in the community, 
the state, and the nation 
B. To recognize each one’s responsibility as a citizen of the community, 
the state, and the nation 
II. English 
A. To learn to read with understanding and with appreciation 
B. To learn to express ourselves correctly and effectively 


The very sketchy enumeration of our activities, I know, will give 
the reader little notion of whether or not we have anywhere nearly 
succeeded in attaining these aims. I think we have made some prog- 
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ress—at least as much as we would have in the traditional type of 
classes. The pupils’ knowledge of American life has been broadened 
by their individual studies enumerated in their own summary; there 
has been definite instruction in techniques when the need arose; 
there have been opportunities made and taken advantage of for 
original expression in prose and verse (with as interesting results as 
I ever have with a comparable group in a straight English class); and 
there has been encouragement in reading the purely literary as well 
as the informational type of material. 

Besides these specific results achieved in the following-up of 
specifically outlined aims, I have a rather comfortable feeling—and 
the members of the class indicate that they do too—that other more 
intangible benefits have resulted from our intimate association and 
our co-operative activities. I have tried to keep in mind that this 
was not an “integrated class’”’ so much as a class of integrating per- 
sons. The fact that these boys and girls do seem to be happy in their 
daily work and the fact that they ended the year with what were ap- 
parently sincere expressions of satisfaction in their own individual 
and group achievement leads me to hope that a truly integrating 
process has gone forward within them this year. 

Let’s look upon integration as an active process going on in the 
lives of the children, not something that we are doing to the sub- 
jects we are “teaching.”’ Let’s consider the materials that we use and 
the activities we encourage—all the things that are under our con- 
trol—in the light of the possibilities they have for influencing or be- 
coming a part of the intellectual or emotional or moral makeup of 
the children to the end that effective, co-ordinated, happy—that is, 
integrated—persons may develop. 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
Practical English, a course designed to take care of pupils unable to do Vv 
the work in the regular English course, is made up of (1) pupils of low 
mentality, (2) pupils who are not interested in school work and who are tr 
in school only because they are not old enough to get jobs, or because of ta 
the depression cannot get jobs, and (3) pupils who are naturally poor in ca 
English but may have ability, possibly superior ability, in some other 
line, especially mechanics, and would profit by high-schocl graduation. pe 
Pupils are admitted to the practical course by recommendation of a fe 
teacher. That recommendation is based on (1) the pupil’s 1.Q., (2) his ju 
preparation for high-school work (result of simple but effective test given th 
to all high-school entrants), and (3) the teacher’s judgment. Pupils who di 
fail badly in the regular classes often are advised to transfer to the prac- la 
tical class. If 
Practical English aims to develop the pupil along functional lines in pr 
grammar and composition, to create an appreciation for good books and 
magazines and a desire to read them, and to create an interest in good it 
plays and movies without getting into the heavy literature required in the th 
regular classes. It is our opinion that every pupil should read worth-while ch 
material and that he will read it if he can find something that will interest nu 
him. To find such material and direct the pupil to it is one of the objec- bo 
tives of the course. gr 
Another objective is to provide work that the pupil can do as far as 
quantity and difficulty are concerned. Long reading assignments dis- 
courage the pupil and spell failure for the day’s recitation. The course 
. must therefore be kept elastic so that it can be adapted to the needs of the 
| individual as well as to the needs of the classes. A further objective is to 
provide a favorable atmosphere and to arouse the feeling of self-respect 
which comes with success. It often happens that a pupil who would be 
a dismal failure in the regular class becomes a leader in the practical class. 
To carry out these aims it is necessary for the teacher to put herself on the sn 
pupil’s level, to be constantly directing him in work which is within his m 
power, and to manifest a respect and an admiration for what he can do. gr 
In the regular course, 5 per cent is deducted for each minimum require- po 
768 
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ment error and the pupil is failed for six such errors. In the practical 
course, the minimum requirements are somewhat simplified, and the 
penalty for each error is reduced to 3 per cent, and failure is based on nine 
errors instead of six. 

Both oral and written composition are stressed. For written composi- 
tion, letters, reports, and short stories are used; for oral composition, per- 
sonal experiences and discussions of readings and of interesting phases of 
vocational and industrial subjects are used. 

The practical course gives credit for graduation but not for college en- 
trance. The pupil gets a diploma from the general course only. He may 
take subjects in the business course if he chooses and proves that he can 
carry them, but his diploma is, nevertheless, from the general course. 

A pupil who begins in the practical course in English but shows unex- 
pected growth or ability, who “makes up” or “wakes up,”’ may be trans- 
ferred to the regular course. He is permitted to take up the regular course, 
just where he leaves the practical course. If he succeeds, he continues 
the regular course through Senior English, and then in order to get a 
diploma from any course excepting the general he must repeat in the regu- 
lar course the work of as many semesters as he had in the practical course. 
If he does not succeed in the regular course, he may be transferred to the 
practical course again. 

Practical English is still in the experimental stage in our school, but 
it is now in its fifth year, and we feel that it is here to stay; at least until 
the economic conditions change and the personnel of our student body 
changes. It has brought about two results so far: It has reduced the 
number of failures in our regular classes and it has made self-respecting 
boys and girls out of dismal failures, thus s giving them an opportunity to 


graduate from high school. 
MABEL WICKER 
CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS AND THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Two centuries separate The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from Arrow- 
smith, and yet the student is required very often to bridge the gap at a 
moment’s notice. Even the intelligent student with a wide reading back- 
ground finds the transition abrupt; the dull pupil finds it almost im- 
possible. 
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He opens The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers for the first time and reads 
the first sentence: 

I have observed that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particulars of the like nature that 
conduce very much to the right understanding of an author. 


All is lost, for he mutters with all the pathos of threadbare humor, ‘“‘Why 
don’t they write in English?” 

Realizing that to many Addison and Steele wrote in a foreign language, 
I deliberately delayed the distribution of books until the last possible 
moment, and then I urged the class to leave them closed on their desks. 

“Why do you see so many tabloid papers in the subway?” I asked. 

Tabloid papers! But they knew the answer. They knew that the in- 
credible congestion in the subway made the size of the tabloids desirable; 
they knew that the articles were written clearly and simply—and melo- 
dramatically; they knew that the paper could be read completely in thirty 
to forty minutes and then discarded easily on the seat. 

“What criticism do people make of the way we live today?” They knew 
that, too; the mad helter-skelter of our lives had been discussed before. 

“Would the way we live have any effect on the way our books and news- 
papers are written?” 

The subway was the clue, and the students pointed out the need for 
directness and simplicity, giving as examples of that style Arrowsmith 
and Microbe Hunters, which they had studied. 

“Now, let us go back two hundred years. From what you have read 
and from the moving pictures you have seen, how did people live then?” 

That was before the industrial revolution. There were no subways and 
factories then. There was little of the haste and nervous tension we have 
today. The people who could read had all the leisure time they wished. 
Thus, when the students were asked whether they expected to find a dif- 
ference in the style (I used the word for the first time) of the literature of 
that time, they were quick to turn for contrast to the twentieth century. 
They predicted, therefore, that books written in the eighteenth century 
would probably use intricate, graceful sentences, “full of long words,” 
moving along slowly and leisurely. 

Then, and only then, did we test our deduction by opening our books 
to the first page, and we read the first sentence with great interest. We 
were right! 

That was the beginning. For several weeks thereafter we discussed 
eighteenth-century customs, manners, occupations, and attitudes as re- 
vealed in the essays, turning always to the twentieth century for contrast. 
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The final lesson found a portable phonograph and a few mysterious 
envelopes on the desk. 

“We have discovered that literature seems to be influenced by the 
period in which it is written. Would you expect that influence to affect 
other arts? If so, in what way?” 

From literature we went to painting, sculpture, architecture, and the 
dance. The answers were summarized on the board. Then I turned to 
the class. 

“Could you tell the difference between eighteenth- and twentieth- 
century painting?” 

They weren’t sure, but when I told them I had brought prints of 
eighteenth- and twentieth-century paintings, they were eager to try. (I 
secured these prints from the National Committee for Art Appreciation, 
Inc., 1 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N.J.) 

First, I held up Gainsborough’s ‘Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott,’ and 
then Matisse’s ‘‘Odalisque.” Following these, I exhibited Picasso’s 
“Motherhood” and Reynolds’ “Colonel George Coussmaker.”” The stu- 
dents’ answers were amazingly intelligent. They found Gainsborough and 
Reynolds graceful, elaborate, and photographic. Matisse, they claimed, 
was too “wild” and colorful for the eighteenth century; Picasso was too 
simple, too direct. As a final test I held up Marc’s “Blue Horses” and 
asked, “Eighteenth or twentieth century?” The class snickered. They 
knew at once that it couldn’t be eighteenth century. 

With a flourish I then pointed to the phonograph. 

“One selection will be eighteenth century, one twentieth. Can you 
tell the difference?” 

I played part of the first movement of Haydn’s Fourth Symphony in D 
Major (the “‘Clock Symphony”) and matched it with Sibelius’ Finlandia. 
(Stravinsky, possibly, would have been more representative, but none of 
his records were available at the time.) 

They were right! The graceful and leisurely Haydn was typical of the 
eighteenth century; the loud and forceful Sibelius belonged to the twen- 
tieth. When, as a test, I played an excerpt from Mozart’s Quartet in D 
Minor and then asked for the classification, the answers were unanimous 
and the reasons valid. 

That was the end. But from there the class can go on, curriculum and 
administration permitting, to an invigorating unit on eighteenth- and 
twentieth-century life and art, and thus the end can be but the begin- 


ning. 
Mitton A. KAPLAN 


STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE H1GH SCHOOL 
New York, NEw YorK 
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EXPERIMENT IN COURTESY 


My Sophomore English classes recently conducted an experiment in 
social relationships. Since a large percentage of the academy students 
come from a farming region, the problem of social conduct is even more 
difficult than usual. A group of five pupils selected from each of three 
classes, called in to talk over the problem, drew up a list of social amenities 
which included introductions, conduct at school dances, and telephone 
conversations. They agreed to form committees for their respective 
classes and to organize the problems for class discussion during a week 
which would be set aside for that purpose. They divided up the problems 
among the committee members and then consulted books on etiquette 
and good manners in the library. 

Each member of the committees introduced the subject for discussion 
on a certain day of the Good Manners Week. He explained major points 
about the social problem in question and then acted as chairman for the 
discussion. The class started the week by a discussion of the making of 
introductions, and continued with such topics as conduct at parties, at 
the table, at the movies, on the street; inviting guests orally and writing 
invitations; bread-and-butter notes; telephone conversations; home rela- 
tionships; and the responsibility of host and guest. One of the students 
made a diagram showing how to introduce people under differing condi- 
tions of age and social standing. One of the “home-making”’ girls pre- 
pared a diagram of a table set for a formal meal. This was used to make 
clear such problems as “Which spoon?” The committees even planned 
the week’s assignments in one of the group consultation periods. 

We never had time to finish all the discussions, for the questions asked 
by the pupils were many, although almost always to the point. During 
the week pupils brought in magazine articles and newspaper columns on 
good manners. An account of manners one hundred years ago proved 
highly entertaining. 

The culmination of the Good Manners Week was a day of social classes 
when each class met in the music-room, which had been especially ar- 
ranged for the occasion. A student host and hostess greeted all as guests. 
Some parents and faculty attended each class. The committees had 
planned a brief musical program for each class and also served refresh- 
ments. 

The experiment awakened so much interest that the Seniors asked to 
have a similar plan tried in their classes. So, Senior committees, following 
the same general plan, conducted a Good Manners Week in their classes, 
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which culminated in a Senior class tea for faculty members and their 
wives. 

This project showed a definite need on the part of many pupils for a 
knowledge of the simple fundamentals of social conduct. It also revealed 
an eagerness on their part to find out what they should do in certain day- 
to-day situations. From the point of view of formal English teaching, 
excellent work was done in organization, planning, use of the library, 
oral work, and letter-writing. With it all, a pupil need was being met. 

KENNETH CHRISTIAN 


FRANKLIN ACADEMY 
MALONE, NEW YORK 


INTENSIVE READING AND INTEGRATION 


Those of us who have been galloping through the classics for some 
years, to keep pace with the procession, should halt long enough to evalu- 
ate the procedure and to scrutinize the results. 

The advocates of extensive reading were clearly attempting to correct 
certain practices of research professors who had turned over to immature 
students research problems for which they were not prepared and in which 
they had no interest. The new Ph.D.’s felt that it was the end of education 
to produce scholars with the keen analytical minds of a Furness, or philol- 
ogists of the Jesperson type. Most of the rest of us, coming as we have 
from schools of the stern disciplinary type, felt that youth needed to learn 
such abilities as concentration, persistence, discriminating care, and close 
observation. Intensive study, we felt, was the vehicle for teaching these 
skills. Many practical-minded teachers believed, as well, that there was 
much of intrinsic value in the classics. So among the advocates of inten- 
sive reading there were varying degrees of intensiveness. 

Now that the heat of the argument has somewhat subsided, should we 
not reflect on the entire movement and try to see where we stand today? 

The shibboleth of extensive readers has been recently “integration.” 
As usual with reformers, their program seemed to be “integration, or. 

....” All other methods and techniques must be supplanted. Theorists 
took up the hue and cry, and we were swept along with the current. Even 
though one believed that English might be a content subject, he felt 
extremely outmoded and scarcely dared voice sentiments in favor of 
English as a subject lest he be a “back number.’’ Why must our program 
be always “either or”? 
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Every thinking person can readily see the value of intensive reading. St 
All are in sympathy with “integration,” with all that the term implies, | 
psychologically and sociologically. Integration is the ability to assimilate. 
If and when one can read extensively as you and I are supposed to do on e 
certain occasions, and assimilate, well and good; but in the early stages, 
- extensive reading and integration seem to be at opposite poles of the learn- it 
ing process. Extensive reading may and often does lead to disintegration, it 
to confusion, to indigestion. p 
: Mr. Lyman’s familiar illustration of the teacher who was teaching the G 
; Oregon Trail and was unaware of the fact that he was “‘sittin’ right on top n 
| of the blame thing”’ is typical of the extensive reading practice. No Eng- . 
. lish teacher was unaware of the underlying facts of this admirable story. t] 
: He was a product of the philosophy of the extensive readers. He was not li 
unaware of the possibilities latent in the Oregon Trail for teaching e: 
geography, history, sociology, and psychology. He was aware of the fact ) ¥ 
that a protagonist of extensive reading was observing, and he must be d 
“Exhibit A” to prove that pupils correctly taught can traverse the ve 
Oregon Trail in one recitation and be on the lookout eagerly for other 
trails. It would have been an unpardonable sin to linger longer on this - 
particular trail. Pupils would have formed a distaste for any literature oa 
pertaining to the settlement of the West. a 
There can be little or no integration without intensive reading. The 
greatest harm that has resulted from advocating extensive reading is the d 
discarding of the great classical pieces of literature. When English teach- p 
ers frankly and volubly criticize the use of classics, what can we expect 
but whole-hearted disapproval from administrators, so that at present 
anything written prior to the World War is frowned upon by them as out 
of date. It is not surprising to find a principal speaking upon such a topic 
as: Substitute for Outmoded Classics.”’ 
: A classic has become a classic because of the universality of its applica- 
; tion. Its great underlying philosophy is as applicable today as when it 
was uttered. “‘Blessed are the peace makers” will be true one thousand 
years hence and deserves intensive reflection in the classrooms today. jt 
“Overpowering ambition” is as disastrous today as it was when Shake- re 
speare produced Macbeth; Ode on Intimations of Immortality is as appeal- E 
ing to young students and as comprehensible as to all who think about life li! 
today. The classics have material which may be used as a vehicle for b 
integration if studied, instead of just read. in 


Can a teacher escape teaching underlying facts of government, of 3 
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: sociology, of religion, of astronomy, or of psychoanalysis, in studying 3 Te 

Macbeth? 
Can a teacher fail to bring enrichment to young minds through refer- 

| ence to philosophy and charity or love in Les Misérables? 3 


: Any classic will do as well, because a classic is based upon life with all 
its emotions; love and hate; its fairness and its duplicity; its beauty and 
: its ugliness. The mere fact of date has little to do with the question (if 
proper discrimination is shown in selecting). Hence, to assert that The 
Grecian Urn is outmoded, or has no value of an integrating variety, or is 
not worthy of prolonged intensive study is to confess that we do not know 
youth. Youth’s dislike for great literature may be due to the fact that 
they do not understand it, but certainly not to the fact that a teacher has 
lingered a while to help them find the underlying truths. Integration and 
extensive reading, both not only desirable but fundamental skills or 
virtues, can result only through intensive work. The fact that the stu- 
dent may or may not read Shakespeare or Browning for his recreational] 
reading rather than the Saturday Evening Post is beside the point. 

The Saturday Evening Post belongs in the extensive reading group 
which they will read anyway and for which no training is necessary. The 
other they may never read unless they receive the help and encourage- 
ment needed to open up this type of literature. 

The mere fact that habits of study, of concentration on worth-while, 
challenging issues have been taught, is proof that integration has taken 
place and extensive reading follows naturally if not inevitably. 


C. C. HANNA 


Lakrwoop HIGH SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


“THE THIRTEEN BUSTERS,” A BOYS’ CLUB 

Just a few weeks before, the list of proposed clubs had been read to our 
junior high school group. It had included a checkers club, camera, 
radio, and movies clubs—in all certainly an interesting range of choice. 
Every student in high school had been invited to join the club of his own 
liking; but after the initial interest had worn off, no inconsiderable num- 
ber of students had drifted back into the study hall, the general assembly- 
ing place for those ‘‘not interested in clubs” and where everybody was 
expected to work on lessons. 
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In that group was an Ancil Brown, who was in my English class, a 
seventh-grader. When I, a new teacher at the beginning of the second 
semester, had drawn the class with Ancil in it, I was told that I must 
make him get his outside reading done—that he had been rebelling at the 
number of books required by his teacher. He had lost some books from 
the school library and was “in bad” with the librarian; when the princi- 
pal, kindly interested in his case, had selected and given a book to him, 
he had lost that. For the last loss he had agreed to pay out of his earnings 
as a newsboy. Now he just stubbornly refused to talk about books; his 
attitude was “I ain’t never read a book and I ain’t never goin’ to.”’ 

There must be a number of Ancil Browns in that study hall group, I 
was sure. Because I liked boys and books and was eager to encourage 
interest in reading, I began by inviting from the group of “‘left-overs”’ 
and “the voluntarily excluded and withdrawn” four or five boys of 
Ancil’s type into my classroom during the club period. I did not say we 
were going to organize a club because that would have scared them out; 
but I did say, “If you would like to come in, boys, I have something to tell 
you about that I believe you will like to hear.” And they came. Re- 
luctance to offend was probably the strongest reason for accepting my 
invitation, but they accepted. 

We began, I believe, with Tom Sawyer. Because the story, partly read 
and partly told, had gone across and the period had been much enjoyed, 
I asked whether they would like to suggest the names of more boys to 
come in the next week with them. Our number grew. We organized by 
electing officers and choosing a name—no such name as “‘Book Lovers” 
or ‘‘Readers’ Club,” but ‘“‘The Thirteen Busters.”’ 

In general the aim of the literature teacher is to teach the student to 
read with appreciation, to form a taste for good reading, and to find books 
that are worth while. Appreciation of books means setting a value upon 
them, and we are not likely to set value upon or prize what we do not 
enjoy. So our little club first had just a good time as the boys and I read 
stories together or individually. Sometimes we looked at magazines; one 
day it was several old numbers of the National Geographic. Chief among 
the stories enjoyed were Will James’s Smoky, Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, 
and a Genuine Mexican Plug (the latter from Roughing It,) and others of 
their kind. 

The boys brought in their own favorites—‘“‘western stories” and all 
the other “shockers”; and sometimes they moved off into a corner to 
enjoy them while I read aloud some portion of a book, but usually the 
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magazine was put aside and the boy rejoined the circle to hear again 
Huck Finn’s formula for curing warts. 

Interesting reactions that I observed were that, although no pressure 
was brought upon any boy to attend, he always came, and during the 
week I was frequently stopped by someone asking permission to bring a 
certain boy to the group next time. Girls asked why it was a boys’ clubh— 
why they were not permitted to belong. And the next year over at the 
senior high school where I was then teaching I was told that the boys 
had requested at the office of their principal to be allowed to have an- 


other book club. 
BLANCHE CAMDEN 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JeFFERSON City, Missouri 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS 

There are two places in St. Louis that will be of especial interest to 
those who attend the annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English there during the Thanksgiving week-end. One is the house 
where Eugene Field was born, now filled with objects associated with the 
life and work of the poet. Another is the Jefferson Memorial, which con- 
tains, in addition to original documents relating to the Louisiana Purchase 
and other historic events, the Lindbergh trophies and records, including 
the original manuscript of We. The Missouri Botanical Garden, which is 
surpassed, it is said, only by England’s famous Kew Gardens, has the 
largest collection of plant life in the Western Hemisphere. The Field 
Shrine, the museum, and the gardens are open daily to the public. 

St. Louis’s advantageous location makes it easily accessible from every 
direction by airplane, train, bus, and motor. A party of twenty-five 
traveling together by rail in coaches from any point may obtain a reduced 
round-trip rate. East of the Mississippi, where basic rates are two and 
one-half cents a mile, the round-trip ticket may be had for one-way fare 
and a fifth; west of the Mississippi, where the two-cent-a-mile rate holds, 
the round trip amounts to a fare and a half. It is not necessary for mem- 
bers of parties to return together. 

Rates at the Jefferson Hotel, convention headquarters, are as follows: 


One large room with bath, for four................... At $1.50 per person 
One large room with bath, for three.................. At $1.75 per person 
Two connecting rooms with bath between, for four... . . At $1.75 per person 
‘Two connecting rooms with bath between, for three.... At $2.00 per person 
Two connecting rooms with bath between, fortwo..... At $2.50 per person 
Single room with bath, for one........ $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $6.00 
Room for two, with bath—double bed. ........... $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 
Room for two, with bath—twin beds........... . $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 


At other near-by hotels: 

Hotel DeSoto: Eleventh and Locust, one block east of Hotel Jefferson; single, 
$2.00-$4.00; double, $4.00-$6.co 

Hotel Statler: Ninth and Washington, one-half block north of Hotel Jefferson 
and three blocks east 
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Hotel Lennox: Ninth and Washington, one-half block north of Hotel Jefferson 
and three blocks east 
Hotel Mayfair: Eighth and St. Charles, four blocks east of Hotel Jefferson 


Arrangements for state groups to breakfast together have been made 
for Friday morning, the twenty-fifth. The Public Relations Committee 
will hold its breakfast Saturday morning. A buffet supper on Thanks- 
giving evening before the opening session and other social events have 
been planned for delegates by the local committee. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors are open to the membership. 
Council members are urged to attend these meetings because it is here 
that programs and policies of the Council are determined. The meeting- 
room will be equipped with a public address system, and so far as possible 
copies of the agenda will be provided for the visitors as well as for the 
directors. 


ERRATUM 
The address of Mr. Ward S. Miller, author of the September English 
Journal article, “A Plan for Teaching Vocabulary,” is John Marshall 
High School, Rochester, New York, and not Brooklyn, New York, as 
erroneously stated in the Journal footnote. 


CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTION OF MO- 
TION PICTURES TO BE HELD ON THE CAMPUS OF OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, NOVEMBER 22-23, 1938 


Sponsored jointly by the college of education, Ohio State University; 
the National Council of Teachers of English; and the Film Project of the 
American Council on Education. Three of the speakers are to be Edgar 
Dale, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Hardy R. Finch. Any schools that have 
made pictures but have not yet sent reports about them to Mr. Hardy R. 
Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut, are urged to 
do so. 


THE BEST SELLERS! 
(September) 
FICTION 


1. My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. Viking. 
2. The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-eight bookstores. 
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3. And Tell of Time, by Laura Krey. Houghton Mifflin. 

4. The Mortal Storm, by Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. 

5. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 

6. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran. 
7. Crippled Splendour, by Evan John. Dutton. 

8. My Sister Eileen, by Ruth McKenney. Harcourt, Brace. 

9. The Wall, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Farrar & Rinehart. 
10. Growth of a Man, by Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. 


GENERAL 


1. With Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey. Simon & Schuster. 
2. The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler. Harper. 

3. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

4. Fanny Kemble, by Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. 

5. I’m a Stranger Here Myself, by Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. 

6. Dorothy Thompson’s Political Guide. Stackpole. 

7. Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Doubleday, Doran. 

8. Sailor on Horseback, by Irving Stone. Houghton Mifflin. 

9. A Southerner Discovers the South, by Jonathan Daniels. Macmillan. 
10. Designing Women, by Margaretta Byers and Consuelo Kamholz. 

Simon & Schuster. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, founders of a recognized school of modern 
poetry, are commonly regarded as distinguished for their scholarship as 
well as their poetic genius. In the current issue of English, the magazine 
of the English Association (Vol. I, No. 8 [1938]), Martin Gilkes concedes 
Mr. Eliot’s erudition to be beyond question, but holds that Mr. Pound’s 
parade of learning is a surface phenomenon only. Admitting that Ezra 
Pound is one of the great poets of the present century, Mr. Gilkes asserts 
that Pound’s translations from the Latin are replete with gross miscon- 
ceptions of the author’s meaning—major blunders that clearly pervert the 
original. Citing numerous illustrations, chiefly from Propertius, he argues 
that Pound’s use of twentieth-century idiom does not absolve him of re- 
sponsibility for re-creating the original native flavor. According to this 
writer, Pound proves himself quite insensitive to the author’s individual 
quality. With the inspection of these “gems of the adulterator’s art,”’ the 
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reader is said to be forewarned, and one may proceed with confidence to 
the Cantos, that ‘monumental monsterpiece which is still in active process 
of construction.” 


The policies of the Columbia Broadcasting System with respect to 
children’s radio programs were recently set forth by Professor Arthur 
T. Jersild in a radio talk summarized in the magazine Talks. Professor 
Jersild points out that although children desire exciting radio programs, 
broadcasters are not justified in exploiting this preference. Programs 
which have to depend upon terrifying suspense are usually lacking in 
more durable qualities and constructive appeal. Moreover, although we 
should not apply adult standards to children’s programs, it is reasonable 
to ask that radio producers avoid taking advantage of lack of discrimina- 
tion on the part of child listeners. A children’s program should be artistic 
in its treatment of fantasy and of historical or contemporary events. 
Even the matter of grammar and diction should be controlled by con- 
siderations of high standards of workmanship. 

“Bad grammar and poor diction,” declares Professor Jersild, “‘obvious- 
ly are open to criticism if simply dragged in for artificial effect. A well- 
rounded production will, however, present people pretty much as they 
are, and will not portray all manner of persons as purists in their speech.” 


A study of the methods of writers with whom we have come to associ- 
ate impressionism contradicts the dictionary conception of the impres- 
sionistic school as depicting scene, emotion, or character with broad 
simplicity and little elaboration of details. Herbert Muller’s analysis of 
“Impressionism in Fiction” (American Scholar, summer, 1938) portrays 
such writers as Joseph Conrad, Stephen Crane, Marcel Proust, D. H. 
Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, Sherwood Anderson, William Faulkner, 
Thomas Wolfe, and other writers who have in various ways adapted to 
fiction the technique of the impressionistic painters. They are aiming at 
an immediate, pure re-creation as opposed to a formal report or an orderly 
analysis or any generalization of experience. Instead of talking about 
life, the impressionists seek to convey directly the actual sensation of 
living. Archibald MacLeish insisted, ““A poem should not mean but be.” 

The impressionist differs from the conventional realist, therefore, in 
his greater emphasis upon subjective experience and his striving after a 
greater intimacy, not with nature itself but with the sensations aroused by 
nature. Thus, in Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past the author’s ex- 
traordinary analytical powers are used only as an aid in wringing out the 
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whole significance of his sensations. Many of those writers who may be 
classified as impressionists are, of course, widely different, not only in 
their vision and values but in their methods. Dorothy Richardson, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, and Conrad Aiken, for example, employ the stream of con- 
sciousness; Lawrence deals more with visceral sensations that with sensory 
impressions of the external world: with the blood stream rather than the 
thought stream; Conrad rarely used the interior method but views his 
characters from the outside, presenting them as they impress a sensitive 
observer. Nevertheless, all impressionists reflect changed views of per- 
sonality and consciousness; all take liberties, if not with the actual ap- 
pearances of things, at least with common-sense perceptions; all attempt 
to make us apprehend life at the instant when it is being made. 

The exciting experiments of Joyce, Gide, O’Neill, and Dos Passos 
arose out of a dissatisfaction with the futility of what Meredith calls 
a “conscientious transcription of all the visible, and a repetition of all the 
audible,” but it is in their objection to the orthodox realism as unreal 
that impressionism most closely parallels recent developments in science. 
Contemporaries of Einstein, Whitehead, and Eddington, unlike novelists 
of Darwin’s and Spencer’s day, cannot put their trust in an orderly 
catalogue of externals. Moreover, impressionism has drawn heavily from 
the vast world of the unconscious revealed to us by the psychoanalysts; 
and their doctrine that the essential nature of objective reality is found 
in dynamic patterns is highly suggestive of the recent Gestalt school. 
But in general, literary impressionism corresponds to the antimechanistic 
trend in all fields of thought. 

Writers united in the cause of building a brave new world have con- 
demned impressionism as too exclusively devoted to the aesthetic or 
formal, as opposed to the functional or social values of art. But im- 
pressionism is properly a means to an end, not an end in itself; and 
Dos Passos’ Camera Eye, the culminating mystical passage from Cald- 
well’s God’s Little Acre, and the beginning of the hard-bitten James Farrell 
novel, A World I Never Made, are predominantly impressionistic. 


When the magazine Fortune was first planned, reports William A. Lyd- 
gate in the September, 1938, issue of Scribner’s, the editors were preparing 
to cover “‘the greatest journalistic assignment in history,” our industrial 
civilization. But it was the late summer of 1929 when the experimental 
department produced the first dummy and before the first issue of Fortune 
appeared the whole economy of the United States ‘exploded in Fortune’s 
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be face.”” The editors of the new magazine therefore began to extend their 
in intellectual horizon beyond the sphere of big business into the realms of 
ir- politics, government, and social questions generally. Not only did Fortune 
n- recognize that the capital of the United States had been moved from New 
ry York to Washington, but a human note in the form of articles on café 
he society and birth control crept into its expensively illustrated pages. Thus 
is a typical issue of Fortune is likely to contain two corporation stories, a 
ve political or sociological piece, a “recapitulation” story (such as an ap- 
*T- praisal of Ivar Kreuger’s career and the events leading up to his suicide), 
p- a “locality” story, a “family” story (about the Mellons or the Mitsuis of 
pt Japan), an economic study of some foreign country, and a story about a 

whole industry, such as radios or tires. 
Os The publisher of Fortune is compelled to deal with all the eccentricities 
Ils of the artistic temperament, because he believes that it is easier to teach 
he experienced writers the facts about business than to teach business ex- 
al perts how to write. The most famous of Fortune’s writers is the poet 
2. Archibald MacLeish, who has the knack of turning out stories of consist- 
ts ently high quality. While each writer is expected to turn out an average 
ly of only about eight stories a year, some of Fortune’s most brilliant and de- 
pendable writers are unable to withstand the strain. 
S; 
id Margaret Lathrop Law describes in the September Forum some of 
yl. the tribulations suffered by the beginning poet who seeks a publisher. 
ic Most unscrupulous of the tormentors is perhaps the quack literary agent, 
who makes extravagant claims and rouses false hopes in the hearts of the 
n- neophytes. If, by good fortune, a poem is handled by a competent literary 
or agent and finds acceptance in some editorial office, the young poet dis- 
a covers that his efforts have earned him only a small pittance if the maga- 


as zine belongs to the quality group or even the popular slicks. If the maga- 
zine is a small poetry magazine with high literary standards, it can’t pay 


A anything, and in some cases the author must pay for the privilege of ‘‘be- 
ing published.” 

Poets who have succeeded in getting their work published three or 

four times will be besieged by offers for inclusion in anthologies. Usually 

d- a small-type footnote states that each contributor must order six advance 

18 de luxe copies at three dollars each in order to meet minimum publication 

al costs. The anthology, if it ever arrives, usually appears in flimsy format. 

al If the poet produces a book of verse (probably at his own expense), he 

ve must play beggar, peddler, and performing seal in order to secure favor- 


'S able reviews and engagements for readings before women’s clubs. 
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In her address before the National Education Association Convention 
(published in the September issue of the Journal of the N.E.A.), Pearl 
Buck expressed her surprise at the limited amount of reading done in 
America, where the majority of people know the mechanics of reading. 
After having lived for a long time in a country where go per cent of the 
population was illiterate, she has come to value literacy and to think that 
people would read if they knew how. Particularly menacing to literature 
in our time is the current vogue of the digest magazine, because it makes 
its appeal to the more intelligent people who think that in the digest they 
are keeping up with contemporary literature. Readers of the digests are 
the very people to whom literature would contribute much. It is true that 
our busy times leave little opportunity for leisurely reading, but it is 
better to spend the precious half-hour not for a hurried survey of the 
bones of books and magazines picked for us by someone we do not know 
but for the reading of a few real pages from a book or an actual story or an 
essay. 

The person who says he reads trashy literature for relaxation raises 
the question why the cheap, the ephemeral, and the highly colored litera- 
ture should relax and amuse the educated mind instead of boring it. 
Perhaps our national immaturity accounts for our preference for athletics 
over brilliant conversation and our conception of drinking beer or running 
away to a South Sea island as ideal forms of unrestrained self-expression. 

In current American novels this apparent effort at escape expresses 
itself in a lack of interest in life. Thus in many of the excellent local-color 
novels of America’s Middle West the emphasis is upon the landscape and 
not upon the magnificent people, the dreamers who have held to the 
country in spite of abject poverty, people who live in the dream of a 
tomorrow, believing in a country they cannot but love. 

Mrs. Buck believes that literature in our day is slowly dying of useless- 
ness. Even the great literature of the past is being neglected so completely 
that the great books are coming to be only great names. The great books 
of the world are those possessing that inner warm life which makes them 
have a sort of timeless rightness and accord with life which is happiness 
in itself as distinguished from amusement and a mere happy ending. 

“Literature does offer the only real escape,” concludes Mrs. Buck, 


“deeper into the world and not away from it. And that is what it con- 
tributes to life—more life, more understanding of that life... . . : A good 
book catches a part of what is going on and holds it for us, and we can 
see relationships there, and causes and effects which escape us in the 
flying by of actual time and events.” 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


The Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers re- 
cently appointed by the National Council of Teachers of English is seek- 
ing to discover new ways of teaching boys and girls in high school to choose 
their motion pictures intelligently. Constance McCullough, writing in 
the September issue of the Minnesota Journal of Education, tells about 
some of the techniques which teachers have reported to the committee. 
Students assemble motion-picture reviews in scrapbooks, keep their own 
rating sheets of movies they have seen for comparison and discussion in 
class and for the teacher’s observation of their growth and ability to evalu- 
ate movies. Comparisons are made between different types of films and 
between American and foreign films. In some classes amateur attempts at 
filming are made with specific values in mind, or a group of pupils will 
plan a scenario from a book whose movie version is already in production. 

Sometimes a committee is sent to see a picture and to make out a study 
plan for the class. In one instance a simplified rating sheet worked out by 
the class was mimeographed and distributed to all the English classes to 
make the whole school more critical of movies. After a study of the vari- 
ous reviews of the pictures, the class decides which are worth seeing. 

A study of motion pictures breaks down the artificiality so often noticed 
in forced attempts at correlation of English with other subjects and with 
life outside the school. In a well-directed program of instruction in mo- 
tion-picture appreciation pupils go to the science teacher to ask help in the 
production of a scenario, to the history or arts teacher or the librarian to 
settle points of dispute concerning events and properties used in profes- 
sional films. 


The value of co-operation between the school and the local newspaper 
in developing satisfactory public relations is stressed by Bernice D. Gestie, 
managing editor of the Minnesota Journal of Education in the School Ex- 
ecutive for September, 1938. Miss Gestie deplores the attitude of some 
school officials who take pride in withholding information from the city 
press in order that the school newspaper may scoop the daily paper. A 
much better plan, she believes, is one developed by a city superintendent 
who arranged with the managing editors to have all school news, submit- 
ted by the school authorities. Only the athletic activities and the criti- 
cism of dramatic, musical, and other events was left to the special editors 
of the newspapers. A teacher of English who also taught a course in jour- 
nalism devoted half her time to the preparation of copy for the city papers. 
Pupils in her class prepared all the copy for the school newspaper and 
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were permitted to submit copy for the city papers. Often this copy ap- 
peared exactly as the students had written it. 

In other school systems the superintendent gives personal attention 
to the problem of publicity; but wherever a systematic plan of co-opera- 
tion with the local press has been introduced, the school usually encoun- 
ters little difficulty in interpreting its work to the community. 


Occasionally a voice is raised in defense of the apparently moribund 
institution of interscholastic debating. Alfred T. Vogel, of Boys’ High 
School, New York City, makes a plea for the revival of the formal inter- 
scholastic debate in his article in the September, 1938, issue of High 
Points. This instructor believes that the objections to formal debating 
can be met chiefly by improved supervision on the part of faculty mem- 
bers and more judicious selection of debate judges. He recommends the 
organization of a club devoted to debating under the leadership of an en- 
thusiastic teacher. After preliminary, informal discussion, as well as for- 
mal debate among the members of the club, the group should be prepared 
for interscholastic debate. Variations upon the formal debate are the in- 
formal discussion, introduced by a chairman and conducted by represen- 
tatives of two or more schools and summarized by a speaker for each 
team; and the question debate, in which each opposing team puts ques- 
tions to the other after the principal speeches have been delivered. 

Important also in Mr. Vogel’s judgment is the system of judging de- 
bates. In the Brooklyn Interscholastic Debating League each judge is re- 
quired to submit a form containing a detailed account of the grounds of 
his decision. Values assigned to the various phases of debating are as fol- 
lows: cogency of argument, 20 points; organization of team’s presenta- 
tion, 20 points; refutation, 30 points; manner of delivery, 30 points. 


Some uses of the school radio sound equipment other than radio drama- 
tization are described in a recent issue of the School Executive by Professor 
R. R. Lowdermilk, of Ghio State University. When pupil round-table dis- 
cussions and debates involve topics of interest to other class groups work- 
ing on related topics, they may be broadcast from the school studio or 
picked up by a microphone placed in the classroom, depending on the 
general design of the radio sound installation. Local officials or distin- 
guished visitors to the community may be invited to speak to classes on 
current topics or to be interviewed by pupils on a list of questions prepared 
by the class. Through the use of an inductive coupling device recently 
made available, telephone conversations may be led into the school sound 
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system, amplified to the desired loudness, and distributed to any classroom 
or combination of classrooms, so that it is unnecessary for local officials 
to leave their work and come to the school for the interview. 


Makers of reading tests usually assume that rate of reading can be 
measured satisfactorily in a brief span of time, but they differ as to the 
most desirable length of the rate test. In the September, 1938, issue of 
the Journal of Educational Research, Dr. Arthur E. Traxler reports the 
results of a study of the problem of the relationship between length and 
the reliability of a test of reading rate. Dr. Traxler’s data suggest that 
it is difficult to make reliable measurement of rate of continuous reading, 
but that increase in the time interval allowed for reading raises the reli- 
ability of the reading-rate test. In general, the time allowed for most tests 
of rate of reading (one to five minutes) is too short for high reliability. 
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BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Buccaneers. By Edith Wharton. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


Although this last novel of Edith Wharton’s was unfinished at her death, the subject 
had long been in her mind and she had made a careful outline of the book as she planned 
to develop it. Like most of Mrs. Wharton’s novels, this is a story of Newport, New York, 
and London society. The beautiful American girls of three rich families take London by 
storm. Had the author completed the book she would no doubt have smoothed out 
minor defects, but the fact that these are present offers a glimpse of the working methods 
of a great author and adds interest to the book. 


The General’s Lady. By Esther Forbes. Harcourt. $2.50. 

New England colonial days have held a keen interest for the author of Paradise. 
They form a background for her tale of Morganna Bale, beautiful daughter of a rich 
Tory who married the rebel General Milroy to save her family’s fortune. With the en- 
trance of the general’s son, a British army officer, and a young girl protégé of the lonely, 
brilliant young wife, romance, tense drama, and intrigue develop. The plot is excellent- 
ly planned and the characters are skilfully drawn. A haunting quality distinguishes the 
climax. 


Mr. Despondency’s Daughter. By Anne Parrish. Harper. $2.50. 


Mr. Despondency’s daughter (Pilgrim’s Progress) .was called ‘‘Much Afraid,’ but 
if Mrs. North was afraid it was only that she might not always have her own way. She 
is the type of self-righteous woman Miss Parrish depicts so cleverly, though in this case 
some readers may question regeneration at the age of sixty. 


Growth of a Man. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


The creator of the famous Whiteoaks family in the Jalna books presents in this treat- 
ment of a boy’s growth and development a good example of a novel without plot, a life- 
story of struggle and attainment but little real drama. Glimpses of minor characters 
quicken the interest more than does the steady courage of the young Canadian, Shaw 
Manifold. 


Born of Woman. By Raymonde Vincent. Morrow. $2.50. 


Awarded the 1937 Prix Femina. A French family story of workers of the soil, notable 
for their honesty, courage, and frugality. 
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School for Barbarians: Education under the Nazis. By Erika Mann. Modern 
Age. $0.50. 
A story of the youth of Germany, with a Foreword by Thomas Mann, the author’s 
father. 


The Long Valley. By John Steinbeck. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 
Short stories by the author of Of Mice and Men and Tortilla Flat. 


Puritan City. By Frances Winwar. McBride. $3.00. 

Many readers will remember the fascination of Gallows Hill, a story of Salem witch- 
craft. In Puritan City, the author presents a complete absorbing history of Salem, 
Massachusetts, from the advent of the Puritans, the growth of Congregationalism, the 
persecution of Quakers, and the grim accusations of witchcraft. Shipbuilding, pirates 
and privateers, Hawthorne, and the freeing of the slaves have their chapters. ‘Toward 
the Twentieth Century” and “Salem Today”’ close this authentic, gripping history of a 
town once the hub of New England. 


Zaca Venture. By William Beebe. Harcourt. $3.00. 


The adventure stories of William Beebe are of especial interest because of their au- 
thenticity. In the “‘Zaca,’’ a two-masted ship, he spent two months cruising in the Gulf 
of California, hunting the largest fish in the world, the whale shark. His interest is sci- 
entific, his study the differences between the fish of the two great oceans and their evolu- 
tion. He records all phases of their life most vividly. There are twenty-three illustra- 
tions. 


Triumph over Pain. By René Fiilép Miller. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


Stories by doctors and about doctors easily hold the foreground now. This book is a 
bit different. It opens with references to pain as recorded in cuneiform inscriptions, 
with the first known record—the cry of a Babylon king’s daughter, ‘‘May God tear this 
pain out.” A discussion of shaman, saint and alchemist, sorcery, pagan healer and 
witch doctor, mesmerism, laughing gas, and ether parties follows. The agonies of opera- 
tions led up to the discovery and development of practical anesthesia less than one hun- 
dred years ago. “‘Mental inertia,” the author says, ‘‘is handed down in our race from 
generation to generation.”’ The general use of anesthesia developed slowly and unbe- 
lievable objections were raised against it. A September Literary Guild selection. 


The Journals of Bronson Alcott. Selected and edited by Odell Shepard. Little, 

Brown. $5.00. 

Mr. Shepard, author of Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson Alcott, the Pulitzer 
Prize biography of 1938, says that the present manuscript, source material for Pedlar’s 
Progress, was completed before that book waswritten. In these selections he has included 
but one-twentieth of the Alcott journals now in a private library at Concord. So wise 
and careful is his selection that his extracts cover every phase of Alcott’s life—his habits, 
family, friends, and philosophy. As a background for an appreciation of the author of 
Little Women, and as an authentic history of literary movements of the great era (1799- 
1888) in New England, it is invaluable. 
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March to Quebec: Journals of the Members of Arnold’s Expedition. Compiled by 
Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran. $5.00. 
Source material of Arundel. 


The Coming Struggle for Latin America. By Carleton Beals. Lippincott. $3.00. 

Carleton Beals, author of Glass Houses, is a popular writer upon the South American 
situation. This book is an opportune story of the world-struggle for a foothold in the 
twenty Hispanic countries and the bearing which the possession of the trade and war 
material of these nations has upon United States security. 


Thrice a Stranger. By Vera Brittain. Macmillan. $3.00. 

The English author of Testament of Youth has visited America three times. She ad- 
mires the United States and, feeling that she understands the people, she has made a 
study of changes and developments in the decade following 1925. 


Melodramas for Madame. By S. Sylvan Simon. $1.00. 


Here are nine new nonroyalty plays for women, of a type suitable for experimental 
purposes; settings are simple. 


All the Living: A Play in Three Acts. By Hardy Albright. French. $1.50. 


Based on the book J Knew 3000 Lunatics. A plea for sympathetic treatment of men- 
tal cases. 


The One-Act Play Today: A Discussion of the Technique, Scope, and History of 
the Contemporary Short Drama. Edited by William Kozlenko. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

Instruction and critical comment on every aspect of the short play are given by four- 
teen experts. 


Autobiography of William Butler Yeats. Macmillan. $5.00. 


A very complete and comprehensive life-story of the poet. He states in the Preface 
that he is writing from reverie—without recourse to diary or reminders from friends. 
His boyhood in the home of his Irish grandfather was happy and his imagination de- 
veloped by fairy lore and old legends. He is conscious of the influences which developed 
his philosophy and mysticism. He knew Oscar Wilde, A. E., Lady Gregory, William 
Morris, and many other great people. He says, ‘‘I have kept back nothing necessary to 
understanding. No art can conquer the people alone—the people are conquered by 
an ideal of life upheld by authority.” 


Roots: Their Place in Life and Legend. By Vernon Quinn. Stokes. $2.00. 


This very unusual study of roots is informative and practical, interwoven with folk 
beliefs, history, and mythology. There are pleasing drawings by Marie Lanson. 


In Search of Soviet Gold. By John D. Littlepage and Demaree Bess. Harcourt, 

Brace. $2.75. 

In 1928, to American mining engineer Littlepage, located in Alaska, came an emis- 
sary of Stalin who persuaded him to go to Asiatic Russia and become “‘chief engineer 
in the Gold Trust.”” He grew interested in the country, traveled 200,000 miles studying 
central and Asiatic Russia and making Russian friends. Few books on Russia give the 
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reader as strong an impression of being so impartial, unbiased, and based upon thor- 
ough knowledge. 


She Was Carrie Eaton. By Elizabeth Corbett. Appleton-Century, $2.00. 


The author of Mrs. Meigs goes back to the days when her character was young and 
gay—the 1870’s—and belle of a small midwestern town. A type of light fiction to which 
many readers turn for ‘‘escape”’ reading. 


Charles Sheeler, Artist in the American Tradition. By Constance Rourke. Har- 
court. $3.00. 


A handsome volume with beautiful illustrations, including photographs of forty- 
eight of Sheeler’s paintings, and touching upon literary and cultural movements while 
relating the work of the artist to trends in American thought. 


Nine Chains to the Moon: An Adventure of Thought. By R. Buckinster Fuller. 
Lippincott. $4.00. 
An engineer, philosopher, and inventor has some very original and imaginative 


scientific ideas. This book should be a boon to readers who like the fanciful. 
Beatrice Herford’s Monologues. By Beatrice Herford. French. $1.00. 
Eighteen of these, diverse and entertaining. 


Gray and Collins. Third edition. Edited by Austin Lane Poole. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $1.50. 
With Mr. Poole is associated for the poems of Collins, Mr. Christopher Stone, whose 
previous edition of the poet is the basis for the present one. Valuable information is 
given in regard to the chief manuscripts and editions of both poets’ work. 


Poetical Works of John Keats. National Home Library Foundation. $0.25. 


A convenient little volume containing the complete works with the exception of 
some fragments. The “Bright Star’’ sonnet is placed at the end in accordance with the 
now discarded theory that it was his last poem. 


Aucassin and Nicollete. Andrew Lang Translation. Holiday House. 
Pleasing gift copy. Attractively decorated by Maxwell Simpson. 


Age Without Fear. By David Cushman Coyle. National Home Library. $0.25. 
Judicial discussion of old age pensions. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. With Fitz- 
gerald’s Introduction. International Pocket Library. 25 cents. 


Symposium of Plato. Jowett’s Translation and Introduction. International 
Pocket Library. $0.25. 


Going To Make a Speech? By E. St. Elmo Lewis. Ronald. $3.00. 

An interesting attempt to meet the needs of any and all in the embarrassing situation 
indicated by the title. The point of view is practical, the psychology shrewd, the style 
simple, the chapters short, and the captions arresting. 
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Manuscript and Proof. By John Benbow. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 
For authors and editors, experienced and inexperienced. 


Youth at the Wheel. By John J. Flaherty. Lippincott. $1.75. 


A reference book for the inexperienced driver of automobiles. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Are We Movie Made? By Raymond Moley. Macy-Masius. $1.00. 


At the suggestion of representatives of the motion-picture industry, Raymond Moley 
here presents briefly a summary of a part of Mortimer Adler’s recent book, Art and 
Prudence, in which he makes a critical survey of the Payne Fund Motion Picture Study. 
The brochure purports to be a refutation of the general position stated by Mr. H. J. 
Forman in his widely read Our Movie-made Children. 


How Shall I Punctuate It? By Rebecca W. Vaille and Mabel Van Duzee. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $0.70. 
The names of the authors of this one-hundred-page handbook on punctuation 
were incorrectly given in a previous notice. The emphasis in the manual is placed 
upon the use of punctuation in the promotion of clarity. 


Shakespeare: Collection One in a Series of Photo-facsimiles of Rare Illustrative 
Materials for Teaching Literature. Selected and edited by Ida A. Jewett and 
Walter Ginsberg. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. $1.00. 

These eight large plates are photographic reproductions made from the originals of 
the title-page and the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays, a page of text from Julius 
Caesar, and pages from the chronicle plays and the first collected edition of Shake- 
speare’s poems and of portraits of Shakespeare. 


The Geography of Reading. By Louis R. Wilson. American Library Association 
and the University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 

The report of this study parallels similar investigations of social trends in the 
field of education. The extensive survey which was made possible with the aid of 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation and the Illinois Emergency Relief Administration 
included the distribution of libraries and library resources in the various States and 
in the nation, as well as the relation of this distribution to that of bookstores and rental 
libraries, magazines and newspapers, and the status of other social institutions and 
media of communication of ideas such as the school, the moving-picture theater and 
the radio. 


Group Guidance in High School. By Margaret E. Bennett and Harold C. Hand. 
McGraw-Hill. $1.00. 
A teacher’s manual to accompany the three recently published high-school textbooks 
in the field of guidance: School and Life, Designs for Personality, and Beyond High 
School, by the same authors. 
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Reading Achievement Test. By Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair Sullivan. 


Reading Capacity Test. By Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair Sullivan. World 

Book. 

Carefully standardized tests of reading capacity and reading achievement for the 
intermediate grade level. Convenient scoring keys, class record blanks, individual 
pupil diagnosis forms, and specific suggestions for diagnosis of reading retardation ac- 
company the tests. 


Report of the Advisory Committee on Education. Government Printing Office. 
$0.35. 
Evidence that those states which are financially least able are making proportion- 
ately the greatest effort to support education. The committee urges federal aid to 
states in order to equalize, at least in some measure, the educational burden. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


My English Lessons. By Myron R. Goldin and Joseph Lichtman. Globe. 
$0.96. 
A drillbook in formal grammar for the early high-school years, distinguished chiefly 
by the numerous illustrations. 


Unsung Heroes. By Elma Holloway. Macmillan. $1.20. 

A book of biographies apparently designed to assist in a program of character educa- 
tion. The subjects of the biographical essay are, for the most port, relatively obscure 
people who succeeded in spite of great handicaps. For those who believe that the proper 
approach to social education is through the stimulation of individual achievement, this 
book should prove valuable. 


Plays of Belles and Beaux. By Olive Price. French. $1.50. 

These seven short plays for junior and senior high schools are dramas and com- 
edies featuring Beau Brummel, Jean Lafitte, Dolly Madison, Joan of Arc, Mozart, 
Jenny Lind, and Marie Antoinette. 


Abe Lincoln: A Musical Play in Two Acts. By Milnor Dorey. Adapted by 
Bryceson Treharne. Willis Music Co. (Cincinnati). $0.75. 
A story based on the boyhood and youth of Abraham Lincoln. The vocal score is 
provided with piano accompaniment and contains suggestions for costumes, dance di- 
rections, and stage business. 


Those Who Bear the Torch. By the Students of the Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. Published by the Committee 
on the Horace Mann Centennial, National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Paper, $0.50. 

The pageant is in five episodes: ‘‘Discovery—Pythagoras”’; ‘‘Preservation—The 
Church’’; ‘‘Rediscovery—Galileo”’; ‘‘Emergence of the Common Man—Rousseau”’; 
‘‘New Opportunities—Horace Mann.”’ A special section describes how the pageant was 
created by the Horace Mann pupils, and includes costumes needed for the pageant and 
a property list. 
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The Curtain Rises. By Robert W, Masters and Lillian D. Masters. Heath. 
$1.80. 


Six nonroyalty plays for high-school and amateur dramatic groups. A large section 
containing “‘production notes,” amply illustrated, introduces the selections. 


A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. National Home Library Foundation. 


A recent addition of the inexpensive pocket-size series of the National Home Li- 
brary Foundation at Washington, D.C. 


Seven Days at Sea and Here and There at Home. By Ruth Strang, Barbara 
Stoddard Burks, and Helene Searcy Puls. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $1.00 each. 

These two volumes of the “Fact and Story Series” are designed to supply easy, 
interesting reading material for boys and girls of mature interests but of limited read- 
ing ability. Particular emphasis is placed upon skill in comprehending large units and 
getting meaning from context. 


They Wrote on Clay. By Edward Chiera. Edited by George C. Cameron. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

The civilization of the ancient Mesopotamian cities can be reconstructed because 
their people wrote on clay—not on perishable paper. The late Professor Chiera has 
woven a vivid narrative of the everyday life of the ancient period as revealed in the 
indestructible Babylonian clay diaries. Popularly written, but of equal interest to 
teacher and student. 


Treasure Trails in Art. By Anna Curtis Chandler. Hale, Cushman and Flint. 
$2.00. 


Delightful stories from the lives of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Vermeer, Gainsborough, Millet, Van Gogh, and numerous other old and new masters. 
There are many reproductions in color of some of the best known of the paintings. 


The Song of Roland. Translated by Merriam Sherwood. Longmans, Green. 
$2.00. 


Action and combat are the keynote of this story of Charlemagne and his wars with 
the Saracens. The translation is by a distinguished scholar who has retained both the 
meaning and the spirit of the original. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


British Poetry and Prose, Vol. 1: From Beowulf to Blake; Vol. 11: From Words- 
worth to Yeats. Rev. ed. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 each. 


The expanded, revised edition of this popular college anthology is unusually at- 
tractive in type and in format. The selections are poems and prose passages included 
for their finished quality and their importance in expressing the social or intellectual 
characteristics of a period or school. Although the arrangement is chronological, provi- 
sion has been made for the use of the anthology in type studies through the inclusion of 
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h. special introductions. All the various literary forms except the novel have been given 
representation. 

ni Creative Writing for College Students. By Robert W. Babcock, Robert D. Horn, 


and Thomas H. English. American. 

A new college composition text based upon the theory that writing improvement 
comes through experience with the various expository, narrative, and descriptive forms 
“4 rather than through the analysis of language fragments. The discussion of the problems 
is direct and practical and accompanied by both abundant student writing and classical 
examples. Among the many types selected for specific treatment are ‘‘The Exposition 
of a Process,’’ “‘The Classified Summary,” ‘‘The Résumé,” ‘‘The Character Sketch,” 
“‘Criticism,’’ “The Term Paper,’’ ‘“The Plot Story,” ‘‘The Informal Essay,” and the 
like. 


d Great English Writers. Edited by Oscar James Campbell, Hardin Craig, J. F. A. 
1 Pyre, and Joseph M. Thomas. Crofts. 2 vols. $3.00 each. 

These volumes represent a rearrangement and expansion of the same editors’ earlier 
volumes, Great English Poets and Great English Prose Writers, which were built upon the 
- principle that longer and more numerous selections from a number of typical writers 
constitute a more effective introduction to English literature than fewer selections from 
a larger number of writers would be. Each of the major periods and of the individual 
writers are preceded by historical and biographical sketches. 


Useful College English. By Arthur Palmer Hudson, Earl H. Hartsell, and W. 

Lester Wilson. Crowell. $2.00. 

This textbook for college Freshman English is profoundly influenced by the current 
tendency to build a writing course upon the diversified needs of college students in the 
field of written English. The procedure is from the larger unit to the individual word 
and from the broader problems of expression to questions of mechanics. Separate chap- 
’ ters are written on such topics as ‘‘Book Reviews,” ‘‘Using the Library and Preparing 
the Library Paper,’’ ‘‘Letterwriting,” ‘‘Reports and Resolutions,” and ‘‘Problems in 
Studying a Foreign Language.”” A handbook of grammar and mechanics constitutes 
Part II of the volume. 


Selected Nineteenth Century Essays. Edited by Clyde Kenneth Hyder and John 

Erskine Hankins. Crofts. $2.00. 

Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, Ruskin, Arnold, Huxley, 
and Stevenson are the nineteenth-century essayists included in the collection. Of these, 
Lamb is most fully represented. The collection is amply provided with introductions 
and explanatory notes. 


English Prose of the Romantic Period. Chosen and edited by C. F. Macintyre and 

Majl Ewing. Oxford University Press. $2.35. 

The major prose writers of the England of the early nineteenth century—Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Landor—are represented in Part I by 
several essays each, including at least one passage of Shakespeare criticism. Part II, 
containing the minor writings, presents reviews from the quarterlies, critical essays, 
social criticism (by William and Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin), biographies, journals, 
and letters. 
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An Outline of Middle English Grammar. By Margaret M. Roseborough. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 


A syllabus handbook of Middle English, with general consideration of dialectal varia- 
tions which contributed to the development of modern literary and standard English. 


Poetry and Its Forms. By Mason Long. Putnam’s. $2.75. 

Systematic guidance for the college student in the development of critical standards 
and capacity for enjoyment in the reading of poetry. With the exception of two chapters 
on the nature of poetry, the volume is devoted to individual studies of the numerous 
poetic forms. The volume should preferably be used in connection with a good collec- 
tion of poetry. 


A Reader for Writers. Selected and edited by Henry Holland Carter and Frank 
Davidson. Heath. $1.80. 
An anthology of classical discussions of writing techniques for the various prose 


types. Among the contributors are Benjamin Franklin, Stevenson, Cooper, Melville, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Thucydides, and Robert Maynard Hutchins. 


America through the Essay. Edited by A. Theodore Johnson and Allen Tate. Ox- 
ford University Press. $1.75. 

Interpretations of American culture, literature, and famous American personalities 
by writers of such divergent views as Agnes Repplier and Charles and Mary Beard, 
Stuart P. Sherman and Sinclair Lewis, Santayana and Stuart Chase, Paul Elmer More 
and Max Eastman, Walt Whitman and T. S. Eliot. A study of the mind of America 
by its most discriminating observers. 


English Poetry: A Student’s Anthology. Selected by Kenneth Muir. Oxford 
University Press. $2.00. 


This anthology of English poetry resembles other good collections only in the inclu- 
sion of an Introduction and notes. The book is intended to be read in sequence for the 
purpose of understanding the diverse contributions of the various kinds of poetic ex- 
pression. The division is in terms of ‘‘Love Poems (Sacred and Profane),’’ ‘‘Sonnets,”’ 
“Satire,” ““Dramatic Verse,” ‘‘Narrative and Descriptive Verse,”’ “‘Criticism of Life,” 
and ‘‘The Seasons.” 
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